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BOSTON, APRIL 5, 1923 


Do They Pay? 


ACING THE CRITICISM that the denomina- 
tional papers of the Methodist Church lose thou- 
sands of dollars each year, Bishop Robert E. Jones 
remarks that they are not published to make money. 
“The dollar mark across an editorial page would 
be a crime. We should make the religious press 
pay, if we can. It must exist whether it pays in 
dollars and cents or not; one half million dollars 
would be a big price for the sustenance of our Advo- 
cates, but it would be worth it.” 

The Bishop was once an editor, and he asks about 
other phases of the church’s work. Do they pay? 
Preachers, missions, schools, Bibles,—is there any 
money dividend for these? None, he says. But do 
they pay? “They pay the biggest sort of dividend: 
dividends so large and valuable that they cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents.” What are these 
dividends? He does not go into detail. Let us do 
so. A church paper, for instance, carries the news 
of the fellowship and work of the communion like 
a stream of life-blood.. It is the one persistent, regu- 
lar, and fresh giver of religious life. No other 
means has been devised to compare with a church 
paper to bind people into a sense of their com- 
munion one with another. Next to the Bible itself 
it is the greatest printed word in the world, be- 
cause it is in fact each week a new chapter, the 
living record of what the godly are living and doing 
in our generation. 

We have said before that the vigor and power of 
the churches comes from the people who are readers 
of their church papers. They impart spiritual 
vitality to others, because through the printed page 
vitality is first imparted to them. It is true that 
the dividends are intangible rather than mate- 
rial; but are they not also producers of such 


power as enables. youth, men, and women to render — 


service for which they receive their economic 
reward? 
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East and West 


TRUE MISSIONARY in a foreign land is a ~ 


statesman; and a true statesman in a foreign 
land is a missionary. There is always the in- 
terdependence between the spirit and the form, 
between what we call religion and politics. We 


are reminded of the spiritual mission of our public _ 


servants by a sentence in a letter written by Col. 
EK. M. House to Walter H. Page, Ambassador in 
London, in January, 1914. He reported that Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler had just returned from Berlin 
where he had spent many hours with the Kaiser, 
who was his very close friend. Dr. Wheeler said 
the Kaiser believed “the contest of the future will 
be between the Eastern and Western civilizations.” 

That agrees entirely with the best opinion of 
scholars and diplomats, but instead of approach- 
ing the subject as a contest, in the manner of the 
old order of force, is it not the greatest duty of the 
Church and the Nations to take up the cause of 
world understanding and reconciliation? The in- 
spired statesman thinks of peace and the way to 
it. He does not look out upon the world with the 
fatalistic despair that war must come. That was 
the distinction of Walter H. Page. It is the mark 
of Lord Robert Cecil, who has just come to our 
shores. They see all things in terms of world 
unity. The Christian program is always universal, 
international. It does not regard the limits of 
its operations as of one continent, or among cer- 
tain kinds of people. Its zeal is broad. Wherever 
there is an alien, even a hostile people, it seeks 
ways of rapprochement.. 

Take Turkey, for example. A missionary of dis- 
tinction who has recently come from Armenia in- 
forms us that the wisdom of the Christian religion 
is growing to see that until Turkey is known for 


all she really is, and not merely the unspeakable — 


thing of our popular impression, we shall make 
no headway with our supreme aim of peace on 
earth, good-will to men. He says that Moslem 
hatred of Christians is hardly greater in some parts 
than Christian hatred of Moslems. Can we see 
both sides? We, on our part, remember all the 
crimes of Turkey; but Turkey remembers all the 
crimes of Greece and Russia, Jet us say, and they 
represent to her Christianity and Western civiliza- 
tion quite as clearly as Turkey represents for us 
Islam and Eastern civilization. This is the divi- 
sion of the world. 

Our home congregations and ministers ought 
to be filled with the spirit which characterizes our 
wiser statesmen, and certainly they ought to guard 
against that propaganda which only deepens hate 
and increases the likelihood of the contest to 
which the warrior mind looks forward. Must we 
say it again, that reprisals against any enemy, na- 
tional or personal, only breed further and more 
terrible revenges? Somewhere in the course of 
human events, if we are to build a scheme of peace 
entire, an aggrieved party must say, not an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth; but, rather, that there 
must be a will to listen and accommodate our- 
selves to requirements that lie deep in the nature 
and ideas of the Hast. 
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Some learned men have told us truly that the 
Eastern peoples are growing in numbers much more 
rapidly than the Western peoples, and that an 
amalgamation of their forces is even now under 
way. It is the part of expediency, as well as of 
righteousness, is it not, for us to recognize the 
immediate duty of religion. First, we must clear 
our minds of some small ideas. We still harbor 
the provincial belief that “East is East and West 
is West.” Mr. Kipling was a little imperialist 
when he wrote that. It is like the idea of Cecil 
Rhodes to make one Anglo-Saxon empire of the 
world. The domination of the white race is the 
Same proposition. That notion must pass away. 
There is, in fact, a new order of inspired statesman- 
ship which looks to a commonwealth of nations, 
and it must embrace every soul and every people in 
the world. Bryce had the vision before he died. 
They must all be one in equality, rights, opportu- 
nity, and power. 

This is not a dream far-off, but a condition to 
meet, because the necessity is laid upon us. By 


- this course we shall make the world safe and strong. 


or by the neglect of it we shall hasten the conflict. 
In practical affairs, the governments of our Chris- 
tian civilization must answer the charge against 
them that they carry on war and exploit their van- 
quished for the sake of land, material wealth, and 
political power. We speak of the lust to rule, on 
the part of Islam, and it is not to be doubted. But 
what of our own lust to rule? Are not the prac- 
tices of European powers those of jealous and 
greedy conquerors? Do we not want Christianity 
to rule with might over those whom we count not 
of our household? The Turk says we do. Can we 
persuade him by our past deeds or words that he 
is wrong? No, because he is right. We can only 
win his attention by confessing our Western sins 


- and promising to do well by him. All the while 


we require of him the same standards, relaxing 
nothing. 

_ There must be made plain to him a Christianity 
deeper than the thing which now covers only a 
hemisphere. ‘The universal elements in the reli- 
gion of Jesus must be set before him and the world, 
free from sectarianism and all of its unpardonable 
sins. We must go abroad as those who are every- 
where at home; and we must welcome in our homes 
those who come from far places because they and 
-we are brethren. We must act not as superiors, 
playing the mentor, not as those who proselyte, 
spurning other religions, but rather as seekers of 


" understanding in friendly conference for the sake 


of our mutual interests in a single world which 
belongs to all of us, as much to one race as to 
another. ; ; 
We welcome such a visitor as Lord Robert Cecil; 
and we commend heartily the vision and courage 
of his host in this country, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, which is bringing into meetings earnest 
men and women who learn from representatives 


_ of both East and West, sitting down together in 


world-minded fashion, what we can do to be saved 
from war, what we can do to fix the world in peace. 
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Of Unitarians, 108,560 


R. E. O. WATSON, statistician of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has computed the church 
census for 1922. We shall publish a synopsis of 
his report in an early issue. We think it will re- 
joice all of us that the Unitarian figures have com- 
fortably passed the hundred-thousand mark. We 
are now an organized body of 108,560 souls. The 
strength of our cause is even thus only partly in- 
timated, for it will be remembered that we are 
first an influence, second a movement, and third an 
organization. We have only begun in a united 
and determined way to make an organization, to 
enroll and count all the followers of liberal reli- 
gion. The things that have been done for the 
diffusion of pure Christianity in the first hundred 
years of American Unitarianism are incomparable. 
They are more important, indeed, than millions of 
numbers, and they have changed the lives of 
multitudes. Now let us build every one of them 
into the church, for church-building is our glo- 
rious task. 


Notes 


What, then, is immortality? Is it not living in 
the spirit of the permanent, eternal things? What 
are they? If we are righteous, true, kind, loving, 
and loyal to the highest, are we not living the end- 
less life? Isn’t that it? For all these things are 
the very substance of eternity. They never pass 
away. 


A noted college preacher is severely criticised 
by three students of Williams College in a letter 
in the college Record for his alleged sermonic reci- 
tal to them, “in stinging and sarcastic phrases, that 
we are fools groveling in the dirt of the world.” 
They admonish him to change his habit, to appeal 
to the highest, for thereby his undoubted object 
would be better achieved. 


That stalwart orthodox paper, the Presbyterian, 
says in a leader that our recent editorial on “De- 
naturing the Denominations” is a square drawing 
of the issue between the liberal and the fundamen- 
talist. Here is what the latter believes: An infalli- 
ble Bible. If he yields its absolute infallibility 
he yields all. There is no God, Christ, or salva- 
tion: without this belief. So the Bible, the editor 
agrees, is the whole issue of modern Protestant 
religion. 


“Goodness that is quiescent, do-nothing, negative, 
means nothing,” says Angelo Patri. “Goodness 
must be expressed in action, in doing, creating. It 
is useless to tell children not to do things unless 
at the same time you give them a suggestion of 
something that they can do. Fill their minds with 
ideas of usefulness and their imaginations begin 
working and then their hands naturally take things 
over, and the children are soon healthily in action.” 
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Why We Cannot Recognize Russia 


ROM TWO HIGH-PLACED SOURCES 

America and the world have recently 
obtained an explanation of our attitude 
toward Russia—the Russia of Lenin, of 
Trotzky, of Kameneff, and of the Soviets. 
Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce— 
and be it said the man who probably 
knows more about internal conditions in 
Russia than any member of the Adminis- 
tration—all agree in saying that, as things 
now stand in the Soviet Republic, 
we cannot accord our recognition to 
Russia. In his reply to a delegation 
from the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Secretary of State pointed out that 
Soviet Russia has repudiated the 
basis of international relations—the 
payment of debts legally contracted, 
and that until the Soviets recognize 
the indebtedness of $180,000,000 
which the Kerensky government con- 
tracted with the United States 
shortly after the downfall of the 
ezardom, the question of recogni- 
tion must be indefinitely deferred. 
He added a reference to American 
“adventurers” who are seeking to 
secure oil and other concessions in 
Russia, and are for that reason 
pressing to obtain the resumption 
of diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with the outlawed common- 
wealth. Mr. Hooyer, while ex- 
pressly stating in his letter to C. V. 
Hibbard, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
that his analysis of conditions in 
Russia was “not an argument for or 
against recognition,” adduced facts 
which seemed to sweep the ground 
from under the feet of the advocates 
of recognition as a means of en- 
abling the Russian people to live, 
affirming that the regeneration of 
Russia was not a question of recog- 
nition, but that the restoration of 
“productivity of large industry rests 
on other fundamentals, such as the 
security and the freedom of initiative, and 
these can only be created through the in- 
stitutions of Russia herself.” 


THIS DEFINITION of our attitude 
toward Russia, both from the standpoint 
of international morality and of commer- 
cial effectiveness, caused animated discus- 
sion by public men like Senator Borah 
and the daily press. Such advocates of 
recognition, for instance, as the liberal 
New York World, took occasion to point 
out that Mr. Hughes invested the repu- 
diation of the Russian debt with undue 
importance, in view of the fact that 
France, which owes billions to the United 
States, has indicated no definite purpose 
to pay even the interest on her war 
debt, while she is incurring vast new in- 
debtedness for militaristic enterprises, 
and that the French Republic has never 
been menaced with a threat to with- 
hold recognition. Italy and lesser Buro- 
pean states might have been classed 


by the World in a similar category. 
It must be pointed out, however, that 
Mr. Hughes’s statement on Russia’s in- 
debtedness, while stressing the issue of 
international morality, indicates an atti- 
tude widely different from that assumed 
by the great European powers in refusing 
to recognize Soviet Russia on the ground 
that she has repudiated her debts. Our 
Secretary of State refers only to the in- 
debtedness incurred by democratic Russia, 


Keystone Photograph 


HERBERT HOOVER, WHO KNOWS RUSSIA 


He says the solution of the Soviet Republic and 
its people is not recognition by the United States, 
but restoration from within by the granting of 
freedom of initiative in industry,—a condition that 


may be expected from present signs of progress 


since the collapse of the monarchy, as an 
obstacle to recognition. The attitude as- 
sumed by the European powers is that 
Soviet Russia must promise to pay the 
entire debt chalked up by imperialistic 
Russia, much of which was contracted 
for the very purpose of maintaining the 
monarchical institution and keeping the 
Russian people subdued. That was a dis- 
tinction with an important difference. 
What would happen if Russia recognized 
her debts incurred since the fall of the 
monarchy, but refused to extend the ac- 
knowledgment to billions borrowed, es- 
pecially from France, during the ezarism, 
is easy of conjecture. To France such a 
partial resumption of responsibility would 
present an especially difficult problem ; 
for the greater part of the money that the 
Russian Hmpire lavished for internal re- 
pression and future militaristic enter- 
prises, such as strategic railroads, came 
from the stockings of thrifty French re- 
publican peasants, 


In the meanwhile, Russia is making 
every effort to resume relations with for- 
eign powers. Hven France, with the heavy 
burden of repudiated imperial Russian 
obligation on her shoulders, is showing 
some inclination to resume relations with 
the outlawed republic. Soviet agents have 
been recently holding conferences with 
Moscow agents, and the direct outcome 
of those pourparlers has been the permis- 
sion accorded by France to Arcos, Limited, 
the official trading organization of the 
Soviets, to establish branches in Paris. 


POINTING to a possible weaken- 
ing of British opposition to recog- 
nition, is the recent announcement 
by the White Star Line that it has 
practically concluded arrangements 
with Moscow for the establishment 
of regular steamship service from 
Russian ports to all parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Joffe, the Moscow agent, is in 
Tokyo seeking the opening of nego- 
tiations for recognition by Japan. 
A commercial treaty is apparently 
emerging from these diplomatic ac- 
tivities. Certainly an amelioration 
of Russo-Japanese relations has re- 
sulted from the withdrawal of the 
Japanese occupational force from 
Vladivostok, that imperially built 
city on the eastern end of the 
Asiatic continent to which czaristic 
fancy and aspiration had given the 
name of ‘Rule-the-East,” the mean- 
ing of the word ‘Vladivostok.” 

That there has been internal 
progress of Russia, such an au- 
thority on Russian affairs as Mr. 
Hoover does not deny. In his let- 
ter to Mr. Hibbard the chief of the 
organization which has been admin- 
istering the relief of the Russian 
people says: “There are some signs 
of renewed national life from the 
change in economic  policjes.” 
Friends of Russia, whether they are 
advocates or opponents of immediate 
recognition, will hope earnestly that these 
signs will increase in the Russian sky. 
That sky is still dark,—as is indicated by 
Mr. Hoover’s phrase, that in Russia 
“standards of living are still the lowest 
in the civilized world,’—but the first 
glimmerings of the dawn are breaking 
through the night. And the world is 
certainly acquiring an appreciation of the 
man whose dying hand is relaxing its hold 
on the stormy life of Russia as one of the 
outstanding figures of our time. What 
will happen when his successor—Leo 
Kameneff is one of the probabilities— 
comes into power free from the extreme 
commitments assumed by Lenin: that is 
one of the many questions for the future 
to answer. 8. T. 


Whoever is satisfied with what he does 
has reached his culminating point—he will 
progress no more.—I’. W. Robertson. 
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If a Member of an Orthodox Church 


| Becomes a Heretic, 


What Should He Do? 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Himself a heretic, recently going through the issue with 
his Baptist denomination for his book on the life of Jesus, 
and now a Unitarian, minister of the Third Church of 
Chicago, Mr. Slaten tells us how it feels and what others 
ought to do about it in this capital article prepared for 
Tur Reeister, which, by the way, welcomed him with 
open arms on his advent to the Fellowship. There is 
plenty to do for men of Mr. Slaten’s caliber in the Unita- 
rian Church. There is no serious economic problem for 
the man who thoroughly knows his business as a liberal. 


ISTORICALLY SPEAKING, we are all heretics, though 
H we may regard our orthodoxy as the bluest of the blue. 
The whole story of our religion is a story of successive 
successful heresies. Judaism was a heresy from previous poly- 
theistic religions; primitive Christianity was a heresy from 
Judaism ; the Greek or Eastern Orthodox Church was a heresy 
from primitive Christianity; the Roman Catholic Church is a 
heresy from the Greek, or Hastern Orthodox, Church; Prot- 
estantism is a heresy from the Roman Catholic Church; and 
finally, Modernism is a heresy from Protestantism. 

Though they are so regarded by their Roman Catholic 
friends, Protestants do not feel themselves to be heretics, be- 
eause there has come to be so many of them that they make 
a world of their own. The painfulness in being a heretic lies 
in the sense of being shut out, of being condemned by public 
opinion. We all desire the approbation of our fellows and 
suffer when we are compelled to step out from them. But 
when the group of those who thus step out has become so 
large that its members have a sense of its power and dignity 
they lose their former hunted feeling of being different and 
are in turn ready to hunt and harry those of their own group 
who break from what has now become conventional. Thus it 
is that Protestants are heretics without thinking of it, having 
been born in heresy and having grown up in it, supposing it 
really to be orthodoxy. 

It is thus evident that, strictly speaking, it is quite impos- 
sible to be orthodox. Religion has ever been a stream, rather 
than a pool. There is no faith “once for all delivered to the 
saints.” We can no more hark back to some final revelation 
or static authority than we can go to the rapid current of the 
Jordan and be baptized in exactly the same water in which 
Jesus was baptized. 

a 


But occasionally this inherited, historical, unrealized hereti- 
cal condition develops into an acute, uncomfortable, conscious 
reality. The heretic can no longer conceal from himself that 
he is a heretic. He knows that his thoughts are not the con- 
ventional thoughts of his religious group. What shall he do? 

From biography and history we can fairly well forecast 
what he will do. From time immemorial the heretics have 
elected to stay in. ‘Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing forms to 
which they are accustomed.” So wrote that virile Unitarian, 
Thomas Jefferson, in the Declaration of Independence, and 
the words precisely describe the tendency of restive souls in 
the religious realm. A few leave the orthodox fold voluntarily 


as soon as they inly know themselves to be no longer orthodox. 
Most remain, discovering various ways and means of doing so. 
If there are creeds to say, one can regard them as historical 
mementos, merely marking a stage of earlier thinking, to be 
recited with reverence as one keeps and brings out on occasion 
the quaint old family daguerreotypes. Again, one may make 
one’s self comfortable by personal interpretations mentally 
made; words after all may be variously understood and his- 
toric phrases may be given a new content if we choose. Or 
one may ignore altogether the doctrinal positions of one’s 
church and base one’s allegiance on other grounds. The here- 
tic is played upon by forces of unequal strength; the centripe- 
tal usually wins, and he stays, or tries to stay, in. Jesus 
affirmed his loyalty to Mosaism; Paul held that he only wor- 
shiped the God of his fathers in a new way; Luther sought 
to reform the Catholic Church; Wesley to the end regarded 
himself as a member of the Church of England. 
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Why do the heretics in the orthodox churches (and these 
days their name is legion) stay in? A variety of motives, 
some worthy, some not so clearly so, appear. The sense of 
obligation often operates, as, for example, when one has had 
one’s education largely at denominational expense; the mis- 
sionary motive, which prompts our heretic to remain among 
his own people and give out whatever new light he has 
found ; the example of older men who hold high and influential 
positions in the orthodox denominations, who have achieved 
what younger men aspire to, and whom the younger men know 
to be unorthodox makes a strong impression; the desire to be 
associated with large, commanding organizations rather than 
minorities; economic pressure in some cases, for example 
among the army of employed. officers of the various denomina- 
tions and allied movements, such as the Y. M. C. A., where the 
continuance of employment is contingent upon the maintenance 
of membership in a particular denomination or type of denomi- 
nation; the natural desire to do one’s work in a large field, 
touching many lives; esthetic and emotional appeals, which 
lead one to ignore doctrinal differences; along with these fear- 
motives, such as that one’s children may miss something if not 
brought up in an orthodox Sunday-school and church, some- 
thing that may help them in later life; fear of the disapproval 
of the group with which one has been connected; fear of the 
loss of friends, sometimes influential ones in social or financial 
ways; fear of precipitating family difficulties or divisions; 
finally, a prejudiced or hostile attitude toward Unitarianism 
dating far back into the complexes set up by innuendoes and 
denunciations heard in the forgotten past. Such considera- 
tions as these keep many who know themselves “heretics” 
within the orthodox churches, sometimes against inner prompt- 
ings of conscience and outward opposition on the part of mili- 
tant fellow-churchmen. 

Does our heretic do wisely to remain in a relationship that 
is anomalous? Undoubtedly he has the right to do so, not- 
withstanding the clamor of some that he either “get in line or 
get out.” In some of the churches at least the very principle 
of freedom on which the denomination is based guarantees 
him his right to remain. It is strategic to remain, and work 
from the inside. Many others are doing it successfully, and 


the gradual permeation of the orthodox denominations with 
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liberal ideas disseminated by trusted leaders of their own 
appears to them the best procedure. 

Until recently this has been a procedure that was compara- 
tively easy to follow. Now it is uncertain and dangerous. 
The present active propaganda against heterodox teachers in 
the colleges; the attempt to persuade state legislatures to 
write obscurantist measures into the laws, prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution; the threat of the fundamentalists to 
carry their controyersy into the public schools and require 
teachers there to subscribe to creeds propounded for them; the 
occasional eases of the ousting of professors and ministers on 
theological grounds: which. come to public notice, and the 
larger number that do not; the carefully laid plans to domi- 
nate denominational conventions; denunciatory pulpit propa- 
ganda; and the widespread, determined effort to “get” any 
minister or teacher suspected of heresy,—these all contribute 
to make our heretic thoughtful as to what his duty really is, 
and to ask himself whether the game of staying in is worth 
the candle. The lines are being closely drawn. The time has 
come for the friends of progress, freedom, and intelligence in 
religion to stand up and be counted. 

Let us have faith that he who will stand by his convictions, 
be true to the inner light, and follow his conscience will in the 
end witness most fully for the truth, realize most completely 
the deep, divine purpose of his life, and even serve his fellows 
most widely. The shortest path to peace is boldly to declare 
one’s self, and go to the group that represents one’s own views 
and spirit. Once the plunge is taken, we wonder why we hesi- 
tated. Comradeship delightful and the inspiration of a cause 
we can believe in utterly and promote with all our energies 
await us. The dark fancies our fears inspired mostly melt 
away, and the difficulties we do meet are not beyond our 
strength. God helps us. We enjoy a lightness of heart, a 
mental clearness and sense of honesty. The compensations far 
outweigh the deprivations. And best of all, those we dreaded 
paining are really aided by the step we have taken. 

Brother and comrade, come over! 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Sunderland Favors Chicago 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— . 


In his letter printed in THE CuRIstiAN RecisterR of Decem- 
ber 21, Dr. Charles W. Eliot gave what would seem conclusive 
reasons why our Meadville Theological School should go to 
Chicago, and why it would be a misfortune for it to go to 
Ithaca. May I be permitted, however, to add some further 
considerations? 

In behalf of the future interests of Unitarianism, I want 
to protest, first, against the great West being abandoned—left 
with no school for Unitarian ministerial training, where the 
need for such a school is very great; and second, against 
the duplication of schools in the Hast where there seems to 
be no eall for such duplication. This is what the removal 
of the Meadville Theological School to Ithaca would mean. 
Ministerial students from the West will not go to Ithaca, 
If they have to go Hast for training, they will choose Harvard, 
where we already have a theological school far better equipped 
than Ithaca can possibly be. 

Why should not the Meadville School be moved without 
unnecessary delay to Chicago, where it will serve fully and 
to the best possible advantage the great West—that central 
region of the nation, where Unitarianism must make itself 
strong, and as soon as possible, if it is ever to have an impor- 
tant future in this country. Ithaca meets the need of the 
Meadville School in the single particular that it offers it 
eonnection with Cornell, a large and in many ways excellent 
university. But in other very important respects it does 
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not meet the need. The need is for a university located not 


in a small place like Ithaca, in a rural region, but in or near 


a large city, where students can study all kinds of social or 
religious movements and activities in their most highly or- 
ganized and efficient forms. All denominations are more and 
more recognizing the importance of this new, larger, and 


‘more vital kind of training for their ministers, and therefore 


are locating their ministerial training-schools more and more 
in or near great centers of population.* : 

The fact that there is no other theological school at Ithaca 
has been urged as a reason for our school going there. I 
fear it is a reason in the opposite direction. Will. not our 
small school seem hardly worth notice? Will not its effect 
be to give the impression that our ministry is insignificant 
and.not worthy of attention, whereas in Chicago, where there 
is a whole group of such schools clustered about the Uni- 
versity, we know they are able to compel attention and re- 
spect, and to give to the ministry something of the dignity, 
importance, and attractiveness which rightly belong to it? 

Of course if the school is moved to a new place, a consid- 
erable sum of money must be raised. For Ithaca the amount 
estimated is something over a million dollars, probably a mil- 
lion and a half. 

In Chicago we have already one good building and an 
excellent lot for another. The amount of money to be raised 
will probably be less than half as much as for Ithaca. And 


Chicago is a great center of wealth, where it will be far 


easier to secure funds, now and in the future, than in or 
for a small place. Chicago is the largest city in the West 
and the second largest in the nation. Chicago is a great 
religious center. No American city, unless it be New York, 
has greater and more influential churches and missions. It 
is also a great center of organized social movements. These 
facts mean that it possesses very great advantages for study- 
ing religious and social activities of all kinds. It is a great 
literary center; four of the leading libraries of America and 
of the world are located there. The university with which 
our school will be in close touch is one of the very largest, 
best endowed, best equipped, to be found anywhere. What 
is of great importance, too, it is one of the broadest and most 
liberal in its religious spirit. Our school, which for some 
years has taken its students there for one quarter (one term) 
in each year, has found a cordial welcome and valuable co-op- 
eration from the beginning. There is every. reason to believe 
that the welcome will be as warm and the co-operation even 
more important in the future. 

If the school is moved to Ithaca, I shall continue my in- 
terest in it, and do anything that may lie within my power 
to support it in its new home. 
Ithaca plan should be allowed to be made without pointing 
out the grave objection and the far better way. 

Naw York, N.Y. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


*Without interrupting the argument unduly, what about Yale Divin- 
ity School, with 180 students, in the small city of New Haven? Or 
Princeton Seminary with 195 students in the small college town of 
Princeton? These are two of the strongest schools in the country. 
Is the location of a theological school in a large city more necessary 
than it is for a medical school or any other school? How much time 
for work in the community does a theological student in New York 
have? How much should he do?—Tup Epitor. 


Spring 
MARY P. SHARS 


Gleam and breath and break of spring! 
Now across this frozen sea, 
Winter’s grim rigidity, 

Blackbirds whistling! 


Life, where time’s deep shadows fall, 
Where the road dips, lost in space, 
Silent,—in some sunward place 

Will not blackbirds call? 
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But I do not believe that the — 
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he smiled grimly. 
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“Days that are Beyond Remembering” 
Troeltsch’s Death and the Tragedy of Germany 


CHARLES W. PIPKIN 


Mr. Pipkin is an American Rhodes scholar in Oxford. 
The present article was sent to Tim Reeister after he 
returned from some weeks of vacation and study in Ger- 
many, during which he visited Professor Troeltsch, who 
died recently. Troelisch was a great liberal, as Dr. 
Jd. Hstlin Curpenter has said, and the impression he con- 
veyed to Mr. Pipkin is characteristic of the man not only, 
but representative also of the experiences of the great 
scholars in that racked country. 


words came back with strange vividness when I read 

that Prof. Ernst Troeltsch of Berlin was dead. The war 
had won another victim, and the new Germany had lost 
a leader. His words were a ery de profundis, for few in 
Germany had so bitterly felt the nation’s inadequacy to her 
new condifions, and none saw so despairingly the world that 
Germany had to face. Within her own borders she was at the 
mercy of an unprepared social and political upheaval, testing 
eyery resource of her leaders, but yet without was an Allied 
world already in the grips of the reaction from the high 
pressure of the war. That reaction forbade any sympathy 
whatever with the struggle going on in Germany. No re- 
publie ever faced so fateful a future under such unprom- 
ising conditions. It was heavily against Germany to be demo- 
cratic, but already political currents had carried her out 
into the midstream of revolution. From then on, hopes of sur- 
vival dominated, with less attention to theories of government. 
For this reason the Industrialists have dictated the policies 
of Wilhelmstrasse. Troeltsch keenly felt the insult of Stinnes 
when he mockingly said, “We care not who governs in 
Berlin; they must take their orders from us.” ‘Troeltsch 
knew this was sadly true, because Labor was far from a 
settled program, and the middle-class leaders were in a help- 
less confusion. 

It was a few days before last Christmas that I spent an 
afternoon with Professor Troeltsch. I had gone to read some 
letters of Walther Rathenau; and he told me of their friend- 
ship and of the dark days of war and revolution through 
which they had gone. In all that he said was the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Germany and the New Germany powerless 
to express itself. His thoughts went back again and again 
to the reyolution, “which followed the Fourteen Points,” and 
“Tt came at a terrible moment for us,— 
oh, I have lived days that are beyond remembering!” 

The heart of the man was broken. I.felt again the intense 
rebellion within me against the world madness which drives 
into exile the proudest spirits of a great people. Once 
more the quiet old town of Marburg with the lonely, brood- 
ing figure of Dean Budde came into my mind. Those words 
of his pierced more sharply, meant even more than two years 
ago when he said to me in his study: “I lived through the 
war. I was brave, but God knows, nothing can spare us 
from this ‘war-in-the-peace.’ ” 

There is hardly a better way to judge the tragedy of Ger- 
many than by seeing what is happening to its most brilliant 
men, There are few like Hauptmann that can throw their 
supreme talents into their art, gaining thereby respite from 
their charnel-house; and there are others like the many-sided 
Rathenau who are destined to play a stirring part, yet have 
that peculiar endowment of race and nature which allows 
some lifting of the clouds, even when one is moying on 

oward assassination. Few ride the storm like Harden. The 
fi an spirit in suffering, with high-mindedness going on 


ers LIVED days that are beyond remembering!” These 


through terrible days, compels and wins admiration. Scholars, 
thinkers, and lovers of mankind are brought nearer to “the 
chaos,” as it is now called in Germany, by the dramatic sud- 
denness with which great lonely figures are struck down. 
The words of Santayana apply to the desperate plight of the 
German savants: “It is only here and there that a very great 
and solitary mind, like that of Spinoza, can endure obloquy 
without bitterness or can pass through perverse controversies 
without contagion.” 

This contagion spreads throughout the world. No nation 
has saved its soul from it. Only cheap tricksters with words 
dare misname the hate, the greed, and the failure of nations 
to live together decently. George Brandes, even before the 
war ended,—the war of 1914-18, not the present one in the 
Ruhr,—declared that not only the ordinary man, but the 
statesmen of the world were ethically inadequate for the 
peace. The existing conditions in Europe prove this indict- 
ment, and force one to recall Walter Hines Page’s hopeless 
prophecy that “Europe will not be worth living in for fifty 
years after this war.” That was in 1914. 

A few days ago H. G. Wells maintained that the con- 
valescence of Europe was a delusion, that a relapse had set 
in with perilous consequences to the world. Dean Inge and 
Premier Nitti imply that we are merely playing with this 
tradition of progress, while in fact we are sitting up with 
the corpse. 

That Professor Troeltsch did not feel more keenly this 
world-wide debacle into despair, the retreat into clever epi- 
grams and the kind of mysticism which is more damning 
than despair, is remarkable. He yet held a firm hold on his 
faith in youth, his enthusiasm for the student movement of 
Germany, and his profound sympathy for the Labor cause. I re- 
member with what apparent pleasure he gave his first lec- 
ture of this year at Berlin University. And just a few days 
before his death he issued an appeal in behalf of the German 
students. He was supported in this by Professors Deissman, 
Von Dobschiitz, and Eucken. 

“The essential unity of the Christian peoples,” he said, “and 
our common interest in learning, make one venture to send 
this request, although one does not delight to take upon one’s 
self the part of pleader. But poverty and love break iron.” 
It was the nature of the man to fight hard and live in the 
strenuous mood. He gave that impression at once. To his 
students of the past few years this came with unusual force, 
for none at the same time could escape from knowing that 
Troeltsech was a broken man. Dr. J. Bstlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, speaking of the International Conference in Berlin in 
1910, says, “I well remember the impression produced by the 
impassioned plea of Professor Troeltsch for liberty of thought 
and speech within the German Protestant Church.” 

In 1914 the University of Berlin created a new chair, the 
Philosophy of Religion, and Troeltsch was called from Heidel- 
berg. From this time on, the conflict within and without 
deepened. The most active phase of his life began with his 
acceptance of the Berlin professorship. Of course his position 
in the world of scholarship and criticism was established. 
He was commonly regarded as the chief systematic theologian 
of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule in Germany. Professor 
MacIntosh in the July, 1919, American Journal of Theology 
fully interpreted Troeltsch and his significance as represent- 
ing the search for a theory of religious knowledge more satis- 
factory than that of the Ritschlians, but within the limits of 
an essentially Kantian point of view. The epochal days of 
1914 brought him into the active struggle, and his ideal of 
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a “public opinion, an intelligent active opinion,’ from then 
on dominated him, Rathenau very soon recognized in him 
a powerful and attractive thinker, and together they endeav- 
ored to do the impossible—to make public opinion a force 
in the war, and, in hopes, in the work of days to come. No 
oie knew better than Troeltsch the failure of public opinion 
in Germany before, during, and after the war. He agreed 
most heartily with Brandes, “that Germany is a republic 
whose republican ideal is still to be born.” 

The war began the tragedy of Troeltsch’s life; the peace 
ended it. Of the war he told me: “In the group that I repre- 
sent there was real fear of Russia and the workers feared 
Russia, although they had not been for the war. We believed 
that Germany was attacked. We knew the tremendous prob- 
lem of our overpopulation and the necessity of overseas 
expansion. We saw the growing feeling of trading nations 
against us. We felt the strangling hold of new fears, saw our 
isolation, and we knew that our existence was at stake. The 
blockade and the increasing number of enemies greatly alarmed 
us. There very soon grew up an expression of public opinion 
that sought for a victor’s peace and status quo. Bethmann- 
Hollweg was weak and could not resist the generals. The 
Kaiser saw dumbly that the generals would depose him. On 
one hand were the generals, and on the other was the enemy; 
and ever the haunting figure of the revolution within.” To 
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hear this giant talk—Hucken believed Troeltsch to be the 
most learned man the philosophical world has seen since 
the time of Leibnitz—was to feel the supreme tragedy of this 
whole world madness, the spirit in man in darkest eclipse. 

“At this time,” he continued, “the people were at the end 
of their hope and confidence in themselves and the future. 
But I felt that at least there was something to be gained 
in political rights, in a widening privilege of democracy, peace 
status quo, restitution to Belgium, and colonial expansion to 
come with diplomacy. All of these things I suggested in a 
general message to the people of Germany.” But soon the 
revolution made inevitable the chaos of Germany. The night- 
mare was real; and democracy became a menace within 
Germany, while Germany became in her decline a more real 
peril than Prussian militarism,—the civilization of Hurope was 
endangered, and still is, by the failure of Central Europe to 
pull itself together. 

Troeltsch carried on the high tradition of scholarship and 
learning, giving up his life in poverty and in despair, but 
yet hoping through it all that “scientific and human inter- 
course would be resumed as quickly as possible between the 
representatives of intellectual labor and cultural progress.” 
The world moves on in the hopes of great minds and hearts 
who believe most deeply in the democracy of culture and in 
the culture of democracy. 


The Children in Soviet Russia 


ELIZABETH HASANOVITZ 


You remember the story of a Rus- 
sian immigrant girl's experiences 
among the garment-workers, several 
years ago. It was first published in 
a noted magazine, in a@ series of ar- 
ticles, and later became a book of im- 


forget, even if I had seen only one case. 
But I have seen hundreds. 

I was returning home very tired after 
a day of researches about town. Crossing 
the public square, I looked for a bench 


you, and the Holy Mother watch over 
you.” She walked over to the next bench, 
put the baby on it, then took from her 
bosom a dry, black crust, and began to 
devour it greedily, all the while keeping 
her eyes on the baby in extreme tender- 


portance by the title “One of Them.” 
Miss Hasanovitz was the author. She 
has been to her homeland. She sent 
the following sketch on the condition 
of the children in Russia at the re- 
quest of the Editor, who feels the 
poignant and peculiar distress of the 
innocent little ones in Russia, who 
suffer without the due sympathy of 
the world because of the political revo- 
lution in that land, which was pro- 
duced before most of them were born. 
Miss Hasanovitz is devoting some of 
her time each week to the cause, en- 
tirely without pay. THE CHRISTIAN 
ReEGIsTER vouches for the American 
Conunittee for Relief of Russian Chil- 
dren, whose Boston office is at 3 Tre- 
mont Row. If contributions are sent 
through this paper, they will be pub- 
lished and forwarded. 


A friend said to me last autumn on 
the day of my departure from Russia: 
“And now you are going away. I know 
you carry away with you deep grief in 
your heart after seeing our children in 
their present anguish. Back home you 
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ness. 

I sat there admiring the child’s devo- 
tion to the baby. A while later, another 
little girl approached her. 

“Zdravstvooi, Marphushka! Oh, look, 
what’s that—yours?”’ “Yes, Katiushka, 
mine—he be five months now—but they 
all say he’s dying. I wish the Holy Mother 
would take him sooner. I don’t know 
what to do with him.” 

I was dumfounded. It was impossible 
to believe that this child was mother of 
the baby in her arms. 

“How old are you?” I asked, coming 
over to her side. 

“T am fourteen.” 

“Have you parents?” 

“No. My father was killed in the army; 
mother died from cholera. I lived with 
my old aunt over yonder in a basement, 
but now my aunt is gone away to the 
country to seek food, and other people 
came to live there, and they drove me out.” 

“Where do you live now?” 

“Nowhere. Sometimes I sleep in a barn, 
sometimes in the park, or sometimes good 
people take me in and give milk for the 


will probably tell your people about our 


sufferings. They'll be moved, applaud 
you, and—forget. And you, too, in time 
will forget. But we shall be left to face 


and sat down to rest a while. 
thin, palefaced girl, apparently of about 
ten years, barefoot and in rags, with a 


baby. If with God’s help the baby would 
die soon, maybe I can hire myself out to 
work for some food.” 

“And my baby died when it was born,” 


A little 


the horrors day in, day out, until we can 
at last untie the ropes with which we 
were entangled by the blockade and famine 
all these years.” 

I have not forgotten, nor would I ever 


babe in her arms, wrapped in rags, ap- 
proached me with an. outstretched arm 
and silent plea in her.eyes. I gave her 
something. She bowed, made the sign of 
a cross, and muttered feebly, “God bless 


said the other girl, who was also about 
that age, but looked not more than eleven 
in size, “but Dooniusha died before her 
baby was born,” she added in a simple 
matter-of-fact way. 


= 
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How little they knew or understood their 
misfortune, was quite evident. But small 
wonder. They were children of the city 
of Kiey, which for a period of four years 
was the nest of counter-revolutionary 
forces. Highteen different governments 
changed hands in that city, and each one 
before retreating from it plundered it 
violently,—the women, often mere chil- 
dren, paying the heaviest price of it all. 

I looked at the baby and shuddered— 
it was covered with scabs, and its little 
face resembled that of raw flesh of an 
open wound. Its little arms and legs 
hung loose from the body like screwed-in 
wooden parts of a toy. Its eyes were 
closed. The little mother held a piece of 
grease in a rag, and from time to time 
touched the baby’s lips with it. It licked 
the grease, and suddenly opened its eyes 
and gave a very feeble smile to its mother. 
She hugged him and said: 

“He is such a dear,—never cries, just 
groans at times; and I am so sorry for 
him. Sometimes I want to kill him, or 
throw him away, but when he smiles, I 
love him so, I cannot do it.” 

The other littlé sophisticated creature 
turned around and said: “I heard to-day 
that they will open a kitchen in this 
street soon. Maybe they’ll take us in.” 

I gave them some more money and hur- 
ried away in terrible depression. It was 
by no means the first horrible experience 
of mine. I had seen so much of it in the 
last two weeks, that I lost my sleep from 
grief. HWyverywhere I was haunted by 
multitudes of little faces, barefoot, rag- 
gedy, secabby, who lived in the streets, 
who ran after me, and their little plaintive 
voices would cut into one’s very vitals. 

“Tyotenka, tyotenka, give me something, 
just a tiny bit of bread!” 

I came face to face with a mother who 
choked her baby to death in order to re- 
lieve his agonies. This act cost her her 
reason. Cases of actual cannibalism were 
of frequent occurrence. In some districts 
when all animals, including cats and dogs, 
were exhausted, the population used fresh 
corpses for their food. There were cases 
where the parents would kill a sick mem- 
ber of the family, or the youngest child, 
and feed it to the other children. It was 
unbelievable, that human beings could de- 
generate to the degree of devouring each 
other—yet it was true. Unrelieved hunger 
did it. 

Too much cannot be said about the gov- 
ernment and the various relief organiza- 
tions who are tirelessly fighting with the 
great famine monster. But more food, more 
money is necessary to meet urgent needs. 

Those thousands upon thousands of chil- 
dren, orphaned, deprived of shelter, of 
loving care, not knowing what a mother’s 
caress means, alone, helpless, and cold and 
hungry. I think we owe those little ones 
—who are not guilty of anything, who 
have not committed any crime, who know 
nothing of politices—our support. When 
we consider that only ten cents a day 
will save a child from the clutches of 
misery ; ten cents a day will help a child 
grow up in full realization and gratitude 
to the extension from afar of our warm 
Sympathy; in these critical days of Rus- 
Sian recovery from the long years of eco- 
nomic isolation, who can refuse to aid 


A its children? 
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What Boston Ministers Preach About 


Every now and then we read in the 
“funny column” of some paper a list of 
astonishing if not ridiculous topics on 
which ministers of the gospel are said to 
have preached sermons to the edification 
of their flocks. While these titles pur- 
port to be authentic, the average reader 
is apt to view them with some suspicion 
as being fruit of the editor’s imagi- 
nation. ; 

Such an entertaining list appeared not 
long ago in the columns of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsteR and aroused in the inquiring 
mind of the writer a desire to learn just 
what the ministers were preaching about 
in Boston. The sermon topics herein set 
down were taken from the church notices 
appearing in the Saturday issue of the 
Boston Transcript during the past year 
and a half. . 

The titles fall into several distinct 
groups. First, there are those of a sensa- 
tional character which are intended to 
command attention by more or less of a 
rude shock to the sensibilities. ‘The 
Katydid and the Watch,” “A Short Bed 
and a Narrow Quilt,” “Three Cheers for 
Christ,” “A Coffin in Egypt,” “What does 
God do on Sunday?’ are fair specimens 
of this type. 

Short, snappy headings seemed to ap- 
peal to some of the preachers: “Shams,” 
“Windows,” “Crooked People,” “Excuses,” 
“Listening In.” 

Then there are titles that make an ap- 
peal to the poetic instinet, such as “Cool 
Places,” ‘The Pastures of Peace,’ ‘The 
Little White Church on the Hilltop,” 
“Tsles of Memory,” “Cool Draughts from 
an Old Well.” Any one of us could hardly 
fail to be attracted by the mental picture 
which these call up. 

Again there are subjects dealing with 
the church and its practical problems: 
“Christianity in Court,” “The Church at 
the Crossroads,” “The Man and His 
Church,” “The Ideal Layman,” “What 
Constitutes a Successful Church.” 

Another group of subjects strike the 
note of encouragement with their opti- 
mistic, stimulating ring: “The Glorious 
Game of Life,” “Victorious Living,” “The 
Good Habit of Being Prosperous,’ “The 
Gospel of Good Cheer,” “The Charm of 
the Impossible.” 


One of the most popular preachers in 
Greater Boston has an unusually happy 
faculty of announcing his subject in at- 
tractive form. Here are a few of his 
topics taken at random: “The Heroisms of 
the Obscure,” “Succeeding with what we 
Have,” “Making Drudgery Radiant,” “The 
Hidden Cost of Conduct,” “Hyery Man his 
own Victim,” “Our Need of Unwelcome 
Truth,” “The Power of Wishes,” “The 
Value of a Handicap,” “The Teaching 
Power of Failure.” Every one of these 
is brimful of suggestion, and as this 
preacher has the power of bringing the 
truth home to the individual in a con- 
vincing manner, it is small wonder that 
he is accustomed to face large congrega- 
tions. 

It is only fair to say that the proportion 
of purely sensational topics appearing in 
the Transcript during the year was rela- 
tively small. Most of the announced sub- 
jects were of the conventional order, but 
not a week passed in which a person seek- 
ing enlightenment could not find the 
promise of an interesting discourse. 
“Boston as it Is and as it Might Be,” 
“The Greatness of the Future,’ ‘Is the 
World Growing Worse?” “What is Worth 
While?’ “Gods—Past, Present, and 
Future,” were the themes of five promi- 
nent ministers of five denominations. 

Hyery true sermon should impart ad- 
vice to the listener. Such topics as “The 


True Standard of Success,” “Being at 
One’s Best,’ “The Importance of a 
Choice,” and “Friendships that Count” 


naturally suggest wise counsel and practi- 
cal recommendations. The same may be 
said of “How to Practice what you 
Preach,” “Some Things that Matter,” and 
“The Makers and Unmakers of Men.” 

Taking it all in all, the result of the 
inquiry was encouraging. The topics of 
a distinctly yellow type were remarkably 
few, and even these were really only 
verbal magnets to attract the iron filings 
of humanity. Pliny, two thousand years 
ago, declared that “human nature craves 
noyelty,” and mankind still remains un- 
changed in this respect. Anything new 
or out of the common excites pleasure 
in the imagination, and a certain measure 
of curiosity can properly be invoked in the 
affairs of the church. 


The Old Preacher 


DON 0. SEITZ 
[In the Watchman-Examiner] 


All his life 

In kindly gentle ways 

He toiled 

To mend mankind: 
Preached mercy, 

Fed the poor, 

Gave oft the welcome hand 
To passing strangers, 

And in his daily course 
Comforted 

Sad lives. 

But when his hair grew gray 
And his thin voice 
Reached only to the middle 
Of the church, 

His congregation 
Generously 

Gave him 

The key to the street! 


Another Congregation 
CLERICUS VIR 


Such may be. 

But I, too, know a flock, 

Served them, 

Learned my part by 

Their much patience; 

Broke their bread ; 

And each welcoming home 

Led me to their hearts 

Because they lived the love 

I preached ; and_ 

Qhey paid 

Of substance for my keep 

All that I earned. 

They had great faith, and hope, 
~ In that church, 

My congregation. 

Generously 

Give them 

Keys to the Kingdom. 
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i THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION ks 


To Drive Evolution 
out of Tennessee 


A correspondent of THE Register sends 
the following under date of March 20, 
from Nashville, Tenn.: “This is an exact 
copy of the bill introduced in the State 
Senate of Tennessee ‘by Senator Whitfield 
of Clarksville to make it unlawful to 
teach atheism, agnosticism, and Darwin- 
ism in the public schools. The bill is 
similar to those on this subject which 
have recently been introduced and are to 
be introduced by several States: 


“*An Act to make it unlawful to 
teach or permit to be taught in any 
institution of learning, supported by 
public taxation, atheism, agnosti- 
cism, Darwinism, or any other 
hypothesis that links man in blood- 
relationship to any other form of life. 

“<«Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, That it shall hereafter be 
unlawful for any teacher, principal, 
superintendent, trustee, director, 
member of a school board, or any 
other person exercising authority in 
or over a public school, college, 
university, or other institution of 
learning, whether holding such office 
or position by election or appoint- 
ment, to teach or permit to be taught 
in any institution of learning, sup- 
ported by public taxation, atheism, 
agnosticism, Darwinism, or any other 
hypothesis that links man in blood- 
relationship to any other form of life. 

“Section 2. Be it further enacted, 
That this Act take effect from and 
after its passage, the public welfare 
requiring it. 

«4 resolution was adopted by the 
Senate extending to W. J. Bryan an 
invitation to address the législature 
on the subject of Darwinism, and in 
opposition to its being taught in pub- 
lic schools.’ 


“The same bill has also been introduced 
in the House. Senate and House leaders 
realize that these bills will open the fiood- 
gates of oratory in both houses, and it 
is feared that the lengthy debate sure 
to be desired will clog the wheels of 
legislation all the more at the last of the 
session.” 


Au Revoir, Maude Royden! 


Maude Royden has conquered America 
and returned to England, having sailed 
on the Aquitania, March 20. She deliy- 
ered seventy lectures in ten weeks, always 
appearing before crowded, eagerly listen- 
ing audiences. Frequently large numbers 
had to be turned away. At her first lec- 
ture in Newark, N.J., 1,000 peqple were 
unable to get seats in a hall seating 
2,000. At her second lecture, 3,000 people 
came to the Brooklyn Opera House. At 
her first sermon in St. George’s, New York, 
2,000 were present, completely filling the 
church. Her most popular lecture has 


been “Setting the World in Order,” an 
analysis of which was given in THE REc- 
IsteR for the issue of February 15. She 
abhors fundamentalism, yet she was 
greeted in Lincoln, Neb., the home town of 
William Jennings Bryan, with an audience 
of 2,500. She gave her final lecture in 
New York, on “What America Owes the 
World.” 


Youth of Many 
Denominations Gather 


Delegates from ninety young people’s 
societies of the churches of Greater Bos- 
ton attended an interdenominational con- 
ference at All Saints Church, Brookline, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon, March 18. This 
conference was the first of its kind. Meth- 
ods were adopted to make the conference 
an annual affair, at which representatives 
from various young people’s_ societies 
could gather and exchange ideas about 
the place and work of young people in 
the church. The organizations repre- 
sented included the Christian Endeavor, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Epworth 
League, and various guilds. Episcopa- 
lians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians were 
present. Among the speakers were Rey. 
Barrett P. Tyler, Rey. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
and Albert A. Pollard. In the course of 
an open discussion, the delegates brought 
up such questions as, ‘‘When is a person 
too old or too young to become a member 
of a young people’s society?’ “Which is 
better, an invited speaker or an open 
forum?’ The delegates unanimously con- 
cluded that action was the thing young 
people's organizations should keep in mind 
—action in social life, athletic life, and 
religious life. 


Who Made the Revised Version? 


A person asks the question, ‘“‘Who made 
the Revised Version of the Bible, and 
where was it published?’ This question 
has probably occurred to a number of 
Bible readers. The Revised Version is 
a revised translation of the English ver- 
sion, published by King James in 1611, 
and was done by a body of English and 
American scholars between the years 1870 
and 1884. Thirty-seven English scholars 
undertook the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, and twenty-nine that of the New 
Testament. Five religiouS bodies be 
sides the Church of England shared in 
the work. In a similar manner two 
groups of scholars from nine different 
religious bodies did the work in America, 
while the results of the studies were ex- 
changed across the ocean. The revised 
New Testament was published in 1881; 
that of the Old Testament in 1885. Of 
the British scholars who engaged in the 
work, thirty-six were Hpiscopalians, seven 
were Presbyterians, four were Congrega- 
tionalists, two were Baptist, two were 
Wesleyans, and one was a Unitarian. 
The American scholars were selected from 
leading colleges and universities, without 
regard to denomination or theology, and 


were mostly professors of Greek and He- 
brew. The following denominations were 
represented: Hpiscopal, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, Reformed, 
Lutheran, Friends, and Unitarian. 


Masons on Mars Hill 


Bishop Darlington of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, leading a party of forty 
American Masonic Shriners, has just held 
a service in Athens on Mars Hill, near 
the Acropolis where Saint Paul spoke. In 
the course of the service Bishop Darling- 
ton read the seventh chapter of Acts, con- 
taining the sermon preached by Paul on 
the same spot nineteen centuries ago. 
The delegation later visited the Greek 
Cathedral and participated in the instal- 
lation of Father Papodopoulos, as the 
new head of the Greek Church. 


Were it not for the Missions 


The Palestine budget for the coming 
fiscal year calls for an expenditure of 
nearly $11,000,000. The native popula- 
tion is incensed over the high salaries 
paid to English officials, and the rela- 
tively small amount allotted to education. 
Two and a half millions go to the main- 
tenance of prisons and the keeping of the 
peace. Less than $500,000 is devoted to 
education, and half of this amount goes 
to administration. All agree that the 
country would be badly off in the matter 
of child-training, were it not for the 
schools of high standard maintained by 
the Christian missions, and the conscien- 
tious work done by the Zionist organiza- 
tion in taking care of the education of 
Jewish children. 


Philadelphia’s Greatest Man 
is Conwell 


Another honor has been conferred on 
that prince of preachers and lecturers, 
Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. He 
has been awarded the Edward Bok gold 
medal prize and the sum of $10,000, as the 
man in Philadelphia who more than any 
other contributed most to the best inter- 
ests of the city. The prize was awarded 
by Senator Pepper in the Academy of 
Music, March 7. Dr. Conwell will devote 
the money, as he has the millions received 
from his lectures, to the education of 
young men. 


\ Chicago’s Disgraceful Jail 


Christian citizens of Chicago have been 
called on to protest at the disgraceful con- 
ditions that prevail at their county jail. 
The jail has a capacity of 300, but fre- 
quently the occupants number more than 
1,000, and the number seldom falls below 
700. Twenty per cent. of the inmates are 
youths under twenty-one. The Commission 
on Public Institutions of the Chicago 
Church Federation, calling the jail a 
“school of crime which turns out many 
graduates,” has taken up the matter. __ 
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} “God Sends Thread to a Web Begun” 
Do those who find in the teaching of M. Coué a new healing prin- 


ciple ever read the Bible? 


Joel said, “Let the weak say, I am strong.” 


That is auto-suggestion. The writer of Proverbs said: “The tongue of the 
wise is health,” “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” That is Coué. 
Paul exhorted us to think of the things that were true, and honest, and 


just, and pure, and lovely. 
sizes. 


Here again is the principle that Coué empha- 
But what is new to-day is the widespread interest in books of 


which Coué is an example. It is not only “The Practice of Auto-Sugges- 


tion.” 


It is Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” and Jackson and Salis- 
bury’s “Outwitting our Nerves” and a host of others. 


We are learning 


that health is to be had, not simply by the substitution of Instant Postum 


for coffee, but also by the replacing of anger with love. 


If we are tol 


enjoy good health, we must chase out the things that make health impos- 


sible, the fears and repressions which Mr. Butler calls the “ghosts what 


ain’t.”” Thereby we do our part, and “God sends thread to a web begun,” 
as the Spanish proverb runs. Here are a group of books concerned with 


the proper functioning of body, mind, and spirit. G 


R. J. 


The Ancient Physicians 


Tun History or Mupicinn. By Walter 
Libby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 

It is difficult to express the deserved 
amount of commendation for this book. 
Though the subject is treated with many 
quotations and with a good deal of tech- 
nical material, it is good reading and 
holds the attention. The examples of the 
progress of medicine and the pictures of 
individuals who have been of service in 
its advancement are all happily chosen. 
It is not often that an historical perspec- 
tive and a scientific knowledge are so well 
eombined. To those interested in the 
development of the sister profession of 
theology, this book should be particularly 
welcome. One is astonished to find such 
yaried evidence of insight among ancient 


physicians and is inclined to wonder 


whether these were isolated cases amid 
universal superstition and ignorance. The 
various stages of medicine, especially of 
scientific research, including the early at- 


tempts of Egyptian and Babylonian, later 


Greek and Roman, then medieval and 
lastly modern, are well presented. On the 
whole, the picture of modern medicine is 
less adequate, the author seeming to excel 
in the historical field. A wholesome book, 


which should be widely read. A. W. S. 
Health Insurance 
Pusiic ReLtipsr or Sickness. By Gerald 


Morgan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book is very welcome in that it 
gives one not in close contact with health 
insurance a concise statement of the vari- 


ous problems involved and the attempts 


to solve them. It lacks the unpleasant 
partisan attitude quite often found in 
such publications, depending upon the 
judgment of the readers to accept or reject 
the various propositions presented. 
Though a small book of less than two 
hundred pages, it gives a very adequate 
account of health insurance in Denmark, 
Germany, and England, as well as sug- 


_ gestions applicable to such systems of 


v5 erica, A. W. Sz. 


Looking Forward to Motherhood 

GETTING RHADY TO BE A MoruyrR. By Caro- 
lyn OC. Van Blarcom, R.N. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Less than half of all pregnancies are 
normal, according to available statistics, 
and fatalities are needlessly high. This 
terrible toll that civilization takes of 
mothers to-day could be prevented in 
large measure by care and knowledge. 
This little book, written by the former 
Assistant Superintendent of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, is endorsed by two competent pro- 
fessors of obstetrics in an introduction. 
Simply written and well illustrated, it 
is a composite of the advice which most 
obstetricians give to the expectant mother 
about pre-natal care, the arrival of the 
baby, and the care of mother and child 
after birth. 


The Baby’s Development 


Tun BaBp IN YOUR ARMS. By A. W. Baily. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Oo. $1.00. 

The writer of this little book is a physi- 
cian who writes like a minister, with the 
one object of arousing young mothers to 
a deeper sense of their responsibility and 
influence in directing the baby’s physical, 
mental, and religious development. With- 
out saying that parents must themselves 
try to be what they wish their children 
to become, he uses this principle as his 
point of departure and says many per- 
fectly true things. E. BE. M. 


The Nurture of the Child 

PRACTICAL TALKS ON THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 
By Mary H. Bayley. New York: BH. P. Dutton 
& Co. $8.50. : 

The good sense and valuable advice in 
this book are based on articles that ap- 
peared in the Delineator, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and the Designer. At the time 
the articles were being published the 
author received several thousand letters, 
in many of which further questions were 
asked. These questions indicated the sort 
of information those who had the care of 


-with that particular subject. 
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children wished. In preparing for book 
publication Miss Bayley kept these ques- 
tions in mind. She added also the re- 
sults of further investigation into the 
nurture of the child. Wach chapter has 
the endorsement of a physician conversant 
In readable 
and at the same time reliable form is 
presented subject matter with which every 
person who is responsible for the upbring- 
ing of a child should be familiar—nurs- 
ing, artificial foods, infectious diseases, 
colds, ears and teeth, feet and eyes, play 
and care of school-children. If more 
mothers and guardians would take some 
such work as this of Miss Bayley’s and 
conscientiously study it, the nation would 
have a far smaller number of citizens who 
earry into manhood and womanhood the 
effects of malnutrition, disease, and men- 
tal weakness. E, H. 0. 


A Litany of Health 


SpLFr-HwALING SIMPLIFInD. By George Lan- 
dor Perin. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.50. ¢ 

There are many people with a good 
deal of time on their hands, suffering 
from ailments more or less real, who 
arduously pursue the newest thing in the 
healing art. Ten years ago it was hypno- 
sis, two years ago it was psychoanalysis, 
yesterday it was “ductless glands,” and 
to-day it is Coué. It is evident that these 
people never hold to any one “system” 
long enough to receive any good, since 
their pursuit, while arduous, is short- 
lived. They no sooner take up the latest 
fad than they drop it for a later. 

Undoubtedly, as regards “auto-sugges- 
tion,” there is something in it. Func- 
tional disorders are at any time likely to 
break out in the bodily machine, for it 
is in highly unstable equilibrium and the 
pressure upon it is great. No doubt 
“affirmations” put the patient in that 
pleasant, receptive state of mind in which 
he tends to get well. Dr. Richard Cabot 
states that most diseases tend to get well 
of themselves if nature is given a chance. 
This may account for many of the “cures” 
through “auto-suggestion.” 

But the method has its limitations. 
Some human ailments need the gentle 
ministrations of the family physician, 
others the scalpel of the surgeon, and 
nothing else will cure them. Therein lies 
the danger of “auto-suggestion” indis- 
criminately applied. The patient may die 
while he is daily affirming that he is 
“srowing better and better.” 

Self-Healing Simplified is a good lit- 
tle book of its kind. It is very much like 
all the rest. Its author, George Landor 
Perin, founder of the Franklin Square 
House in Boston, states that he has been 
eured of many ills, including paralysis, 
through auto-suggestion. Perhaps he was. 
We should like to know what type of 
paralysis it was. 

The reader may buy the book and try 
it, beginning with the “Litany of Health” 
(page 100) : “I think life; I think health; 
I think strength; I think vitality; God 
is with me”; and so on, substituting later 
“T feel,” “I breathe,’ “I am,” in place of 
“J think,” as he goes on. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and the book 
will do him no harm. Ww. 8. S. 
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Emitn Coun 


Coué 

Emity Cou®. THe MAN AND H1S WorK. By 
Hugh Macnaghten. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00. : 

M. Coué’s American visit has made this 
tiny book a timely one. The author, who 
is Vice-Provost of Eton College, has given 
his impressions of the man and his work, 
both at the clinics in Nancy and at those 
in England. These impressions are those 
of the grateful patient, and are some- 
what unguarded in their praise. M. 
Coué’s system is one of self-mastery based, 
not on the will, but on the imagination. 
One calls up a picture of health and well- 
being, and in the strength of this one 
asserts, “Zous les jours, & tous points de 
wue, je vais de mieux en miews.” And 
if pain or sickness comes, one’ repeats 
incessantly, “Ca passe.” M. Coué, how- 
ever, does not claim everything for his 
method. He claims to do only that which 
is “humanly possible.” He insists that a 
man’s habits of life be sensible and law- 
abiding. With these reservations this 
method of limited self-healing can un- 
doubtedly be physically helpful. But what 
of the ethics of all such systems, in 
which one repeats what may be a false- 
hood until it becomes a truth? o. RB. J. 


Pocket Philosophy 


By Bllis Parker But- 
Mifflin Company. 


GHOSTS WHAT AIN’T. 
ler. Boston: Houghton 
$1.00. 

Little Black Mose said, “I ain’t skeered 
of de ghosts what am, but I just feel 
kinder oneasy about de ghosts what ain’t.” 
According to Mr. Butler, the “ghosts what 
ain’t” are our fears and hesitations, and 
what the psychoanalysts call our “infe- 
riority complexes.” These are the ghosts 
that this little book is trying to lay. Its 


pages will be enjoyed by those who like | 


their humor in the American style, broad 
and colloquial, not too subtle or delicate.’ 
OUR. 


The Christian Register 


An Army Neurologist 

SUGGESTION AND MuntTan ANALYSIS. By 
William Brown. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $§1.50. 

A suggestive book in this field, based 
very largely on experiences of the author 
as neurologist to the Fourth British Army 
in France. Thereisa brief historic sketch 
which contains nothing new except a dis- 
cussion of the value of hypnotism. The 
author takes the interesting ground that 
hypnotism is just an artificially induced 
hysteria, or dissociation. He does not 
altogether reject its use in the hands of a 
physician, for the immediate correction 
of more serious troubles, and indeed 
thinks it can be so used as to make pa- 
tients less amenable to it in future. There 
is a useful comparison -of the theories of 
Coué and Freud, illustrated by several 
eases from the author’s own experience. 
He shows that Coué, professing to appeal 
to the imagination as a curative force, 
and to reject the will-power, really relies 
upon the will-power 
sense. The concluding chapters interpret 
the philosophy of Bergson as furnishing 
a background for the better understand- 
ing of the present subject. Ss. S. R. 


Meeting the World’s Mystery 

We Are Hurr—Wuy? By Hdna W. Moody. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Moody is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. She is 
a chemist, the author of a text-book on 
Quantitative Analysis. Her husband is 
the head of the chemistry department of 
the College of the City of New York. 
These facts serve as an ‘introduction to 
this study of the meaning of life, a book 
which the publishers tell us might be 


in a_profounder. 
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classed as religion, or philosophy, or New 
Thought. As a matter of fact it is a little 
of all of these, and indicates the road 
which the author has traveled in passing 
from agnosticism to profound religious 
faith. Mrs. Moody believes that life has 
a divine origin: even the protoplasm was 
prepared by a supreme intelligence for its 
evolutionary career. Everywhere there is 
manifest a plan, a purpose. The plan and 
the purpose are God’s. Man’s part is will- 
ing co-operation. As man brings his will 
into harmony with the infinite plan and 
becomes a glad agent of the Eternal, he 
attains that cosmic consciousness of the 
mighty sea of which we are but drops. 
The teaching of the book finds support, in 
Mrs. Moody’s thought, in the occult teach- 
ing of astral bodies, and auras, and 
etheric doubles, and thought-forms, and 
Devachan, and reincarnation, and Karma. 
All these diverse elements have been 
brought into a harmonious system in this 
book, which has much of suggestiveness 
to one who is pondering on the ultimate 


mysteries of life. OG. B.S 
Mental Tonic 
NPRVES AND PERSONAL PownR. By D. Mac- 


dougall King. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.00 net. 

From the vogue of such books as this 
it is obvious that the men and women of 
this post-war world need some sort of 
mental stimulant to enable them to live 
and get through their work. The book 
belongs to that heterogeneous class called 
“psychology” in these degenerate days. 
It is an uncritical mixture of various 
theories of the structure and function of 
the nervous system, methods of auto-sug- 
gestion, “conscious self-control,” and sen- 
sible and normal living. 


BOOKS ON PSYCHIATRY 


A selected list, prepared by C. Macfie Campbell, M.D., Director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, and issued by The General Theological Library, Boston. 


Drever, James. Psychology of everyday life. 


Hart, Bernard. The psychology of insanity. 


An outline of the dynamics of mental disorders. 


Jennings, Watson, Meyer and Thomas. 


cerning education. 


Simple and readable. 


Suggestions of modern science con- 
Macmillan, 1917. 


Perhaps the most useful single book with regard to the principles of education in so far as they touch 
the main issues of life and not merely pedagogic problems. 


May, James V. Mental diseases. 


Badger, 1922. 


A study of mental diseases as a public health problem. Gives a very useful review of the extent of 


the disorder throughout the United States. 


Meyerson, Abraham. Foundations of personality. 


Paton, Stewart. Human behavior. 


Little, 1921. 
’ Scribner, 1921. 


\ 


An analysis of the fundamental principles of human behavior by one who has a wide biological outlook 
as well as a detailed grasp of the principles of modern psychiatry. 


Signs of sanity. 


Scribner, 1922 


A brief but very readable outline of the fundamental principles involved in the conception of mental 


health. 


Wells, Frederic L. Mental adjustments. 


A presentation of psychology not of a formal type, but based upon knowledge gained from a wide 
knowledge of clinical material. 


White, Wm. A. Foundations of psychiatry. 
N.Y., Nervous and mental disease publishing co., 1921. 
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nerve centres.” 
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It is “journalistic,” in that it refers to 
few sources and gives no bibliography. 
This is pardonable and even commendable 
in a book of its type, but confusing to the 
scholar who seeks for a consistent sys- 
a7 or logical continuity of thought. Dr. 

ing refers (page 31) to “the resistance 
of the synapse to the passage of impulses” 
as if the matter of synaptic junctions were 
a fact of observation instead of a work- 
ing hypothesis, which is the most its 
advocates claim for it. We learn to our 
surprise (page 30) that “synapses are 
We had supposed they 
were junctions. 

We learn (page 131) that “a complex 
is a nervous energy path organization 
which may. be activated by the stimulus 
of a suggestion as contained...in a 
thought, a sight, or a condition.” This 


is a new definition of the complex cor- 


- 


ance. 


responding to no known previous defini- 
tion. It is neither Freud, Jung, Hart nor 
any other psychologist of our acquaint- 
The terms used here defy analy- 
sis, though the definition itself has an 
impressive sound. What, for example, is 
a “nervous energy path organization”? 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the book has no value. It was written by 
a man who had suceessfully fought death 
from one disease—tuberculosis—and was 
even at the time he wrote slowly suc- 
ecumbing to another. As the record of a 
brave and noble life, it is wholly admir- 
able. As a general tonic for the uncriti- 
cal mind it has value. But as a book 
“non-technical yet scientific” (jacket) it is 
worthless. Ww. 5S. S. 


The Psycho-Physical Problem 


By Prof. James Bissett 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


MATTHR AND SPIRIT. 
Pratt. 
$1.50. 

There is apparently a great revival of 
interest in the so-called ‘‘mind-body” or 
“nsycho-physical”’ problem. It is well 
that this is so, for it is probably the im- 
portant problem of philosophy. For the 
therapist, it takes the form of whether 
mental processes can influence bodily 
mechanisms. For the modern philosopher 
and the psychologist, it is the problem of 
determinism versus free-will. For the 
biologist, it is the problem of purposiveness 
versus naturalism or mechanism. For the 
religionist, it is the problem of good and 
evil. 

For the materialistic philosopher, the 
biologist of the Jacques Loeb order, and 
the Watsonian behaviorist, there is no 
problem. All is matter and all is me- 
ehanics. There is no mind, The “reflex 
are” is sufficient to explain all behavior, 
animal and human. 

At the opposite pole is the absolute ideal- 
ist. For him the phenomenal world is 
illusion. He easily degenerates into what 
Prof. William MacDougall calls “naive 


- solipsism,” a state in which the only thing 


he dares posit is that he himself is real. 

In this book, Professor Pratt discusses 
the problem from all angles, discusses 
parallelism, epiphenomenalism, and inter- 
actionism, deciding in favor of the latter 
theory. He concludes after a careful re- 
view that all theories except that of two 
separate entities—mind and body—that 


interact lead to an impasse. 


- after distinction 
always being to discover the essential 
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“TI put the duty of being read 
invariably on the author. If he is 
not read, whose fault is it?’’—Emer- 
son’s Journal, 1854. 


“There is .. . nothing in the nature of 
causation inconsistent with the view that 
mind and body act on each other; and 
experience would seem to indicate that 
such causal interaction is one of the com- 
monest things observable.’ Interaction- 
ism is not inconsistent with the ‘‘principle” 
of the conservation of energy. This “law,” 
after all, applies, if it does apply, only 
in the physical world. Still, it is a real 
difficulty ; but “it is not necessary to as- 
sert that mind as such is identical with 
energy as such; one need only maintain 
that mind is one of the things that possess 
energy. If mind be taken in this sense, 
it is quite possible to reconcile interaction 
with the principle of conservation.” 

The book suffers from a real lack, 
namely, a consideration of the light that 
psychoanalytic research has thrown upon 
the psycho-physical problem. After all, 
most problems are solved paradoxically by 
not being solved. Their premises drop 
away. Perhaps both the terms ‘mind” 
and “body” are obsolete and ought to be 
dropped from our vocabulary. ‘“Conscious- 
ness,” and “conscious processes” are com- 
prehensible, but who has ever satisfacto- 
rily defined “mind’? What do we mean 
by “body”? We comprehend in some sort 
the ‘individual,’ “personality,” “the or- 
ganism,” but scarcely “body” in the sense 
in which the philosopher uses it. Why 
not instead of “mind and body” consider 
the individual as an organism functioning 
on different levels, structural, psychologi- 
eal and social? ‘Thus we preserve the 
unity of the organism and the unity of 
consciousness. Is this to solve the prob- 
lem or merely to beg the question? 

The reviewer submits that the whole 
problem may turn out to be highly artifi- 
cial, inasmuch as it has never given any 
one the least practical difficulty. w.s. s. 


What is the Good? 


Top Turory or Ernics. By Arthur K. 
Rogers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Although this book is by one of the 
best writers on philosophy in the English- 
speaking world and of great value. for 
teachers of ethics, it will surprise the lay 
reader by its technical character. This 
cannot be helped, if the greatest ques- 
tions are to be discussed. Distinction 
is made, the purpose 


truth. 

The author examines the social theory 
of obligation and finds some truth in it, 
though it is inadequate. He shows that 
the attempt to ground the objective char- 


No matter what his rank or posi- 
tion may be, the lover of books is 


the richest and happiest of men. 
—Lang ford. 
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acter of duty in the transcendental and 
a priori is a failure. Subjecting the con- 
cept of duty to a critical analysis, he 
finds its main feature in the negative 
feeling of compulsion. And most men do 
in fact have their attention first called 
explicitly to the problems of conduct when 
they are interfered with in the ordinary 
course of doing what they like to do. 
Yet for most men restraint and negation 
are justified only as they are requirements 
to be submitted to in the search for full- 
ness of life and satisfaction. Ethics is 
therefore defined as “an attempt to be fore- 
handed and foresighted on a large- scale, 
and to lay down ... the lines on which 
successful living is likely to run.” 

And so we come back to the fundamen- 
tal question, put so clearly by the Greeks 
and which they did so much to answer, 
namely, What is the Good? The author 
points out a fact which will be a comfort 
to many timid souls,—that ethical studies 
such as this do not enfeeble conscience 
or explain it away, since experience 
shows that the more enlightened it is, 
the keener it becomes. Such books as this 
will help to make two classes of thinkers 
obsolete, those who regard conscience as 
supernatural and infallible and therefore 
authoritative, and those who consider that 
it is natural and therefore not authorita- 
tive. For it becomes ever clearer that it 
is as natural as any other part or func- 
tion of life, but that its real authority 
and usefulness are not destroyed by a 
perception of this fact. G, E. D, 


For Lovers of Laughter 


Listen To THesn. By Thomas L. Masson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Tun WoruLD’s Bust Humorous AN®CDOTES. 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

When a man who has written 50,000 
jokes in twenty-five years publishes a 
book of jokes, lovers of laughter are likely 
to find some humor in it that is worth 
while. Such a man is Thomas L.. Masson, 
for twenty-five years managing editor of 
Life. He tells us that “nothing so deadly 
dull as a book of jokes has yet been de- 
vised, even by theologians or philoso- 
phers.’’ And he wonders, as he sends the 
book off to the printer, whether his own 
book is as dull as some others. It is not. 
It is the kind of book that we might look 
for from an epicurean humorist. We 
should not expect him to perpetrate the 
old timeworn gags. And he doesn’t. 
Those who find “Pleasantries” good read- 
ing ought to be ready for Listen to These. 

Mr. Lawson’s collection has certain dis- 
tinctive features. One of the most useful, 
for those who believe that a good address 
must have a few good jokes mixed with it, 
is the classification of the humor here 
under topics. One of the most surpris- 
ing features is that all the jokes have 
passed through the medium of the religious 
press. The author evidently thinks that 
coarse jokes cannot pass through the fine 
sieve of religious journalism. Let no one, 
however, pass up this book in disgust, 
through a fear that the jokes, because of 
this screening, are of the deadly dull va- 
riety. While hardly up to the Masson 
standard, they are none the worse for 
being bolted. Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER is 
one of the wires that form the mesh. 
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Power of Suggestion 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


My mother called the littlest sheep 
The ‘“lamb-kins,” when we watched them 


play. 
eee 


It’s such a waste of time, to sleep— 
A nap-kin’s all I'll take to-day! 


A Little Heroine of 
the Back Woods 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


She was a little girl seven years old; 
she lived in a log cabin in the North woods 
with her father and mother, brothers and 
sisters. Her name was Katie; the teacher 
called her “Little Katie’ and was glad 
she came to school through the woods with 
the others. 

It was at school that Katie first learned 
the meaning of heroes and heroines. 
The teacher told many stories about he- 
roes and heroines. Every school-day after- 
noon a little while before closing time, the 
pretty teacher used to say, “You may lay 
aside your books now, and we will have 
our true story for this day.” 

Sometimes the story was about a hero 
and sometimes it was about a heroine; but 
always, always, the teacher told tales of 
brave deeds done by girls, boys, men, and 
women of our own country and foreign 
lands. Occasionally she repeated stories, 
if the children asked for favorites. If 
she said, “You may choose to-day’s story,” 
the children were sure to smile, because, 
quicker than a toad can catch a fly, up 
would go little Katie’s hand. 

Often the teacher pretended not to see 
Katie’s hand, because when Katie had 
her choice she always chose the story of 
Grace Darling, who lived with her father 
in the lighthouse on the Northumberland 
Coast, and one wild, stormy night went out 
in a rowboat and risked her life to save 
shipwrecked mariners. Katie loved that 
story most of all. She used to sigh some- 
times and shake her head because she 
could never, never hope to be a heroine 
like Grace Darling. The sea was many, 
many miles away from her wilderness 
home, and her father was a farmer who 
could never, never hope to be the keeper 
of a lighthouse light. 

Worst of all, Katie was afraid of the 
water, unless it happened to be in her 
mother’s washtub, the dishpan, or a small 
bowl. She liked to wash dishes so she 
could play Grace Darling with a stack of 
dishes’ for a lighthouse, with soapy waves 
beating at its base, “and a wee butter- 
plate tossing about as if it were Grace 
Darling’s boat. Katie was not often al- 
lowed to wash the dishes, though, so she 
had few chances to play her favorite 
game. 

Back of the log house was a narrow 
creek, deep in the springtime, but almost 
dry in summer. Over the creek was a 
log hewn flat on top. This was the 


bridge. The little girl Katie who longed 
to be a heroine like Grace. Darling was 
so afraid of the water that she would 
never step foot on the little bridge unless 
her mother sent her over the creek on an 
errand, and then she was so scared that 
she was ashamed of herself. Grace Dar- 
ling, she thought, would have gone singing 
and dancing across the little bridge even 
when the creek was deepest in springtime. 
Grace Darling would have been like 
Katie’s big brother Johnnie, who liked the 
creek best when it was the deepest. He 
learned to swim in the creek, and once 
he called his little sister Katie a “ ’fraid- 
cat” because she feared to cross the bridge. 

All this time Katie kept thinking about 
brave deeds, and tried and tried in all 
sorts of ways to be brave herself. Then 
one day in that springtime when she was 
seven years old a strange thing happened. 

It was on a Saturday. Mother was in 
the house baking bread and pies; Johnnie 
and the other children were with their 
father, who was burning brush in a wilder- 
ness field across the road from the log 
house ;.the two-year-old baby was asleep 
on a wide bench in the kitchen; and 
Katie was sprouting potatoes in the back 
yard. 

She didn’t like the work; but she 
broke white sprouts off brown potatoes— 
broke white sprouts off brown potatoes— 
broke white sprouts off brown potatoes, 
fast, like that, so she could get the work 
given her to do, done and out of sight. 
Grace Darling could have done no better. 

Suddenly Katie heard the darling baby 
call, ““Where’s ba-bee?” 

Katie looked up and saw the precious 
baby on the bridge, on the very middle of 
the bridge across the deep ereek. Baby 
had awakened and started for a walk 
while her mother, with her back turned, 
was taking pies out of the oven. . 

Instantly Katie knew the thing tha 
she must do; she must go quickly and 
softly to the bridge and get that baby 
without scaring her.. In one second she 
had turned white as the potato sprouts 
at the thought; but before she could stir, 
the log bridge which had somehow become 
loosened, rolled over and tumbled the baby 
into the deep water with a terrible splash. 

Katie screamed for her mother, and in 
another second she was a heroine. She 
ran to the bridge, jumped in after the 
baby, snatched her and held her tight 
while they both choked, gasped, and strug- 
gled in the stream. 

The water was deep, and Katie couldn’t 
swim. She would have been drowned 
then and there, and the baby with her, 
if Johnnie had not come whistling around 
the house in time to see Katie’s head dis- 
appearing far below the bridge. 

Johnnie of course jumped into the creek 
and pulled Katie and the baby out of the 
icy water before his mother knew what 
had happened. 

“You were a brave little kid,” he said 
to the weeping, shivering Katie. “You 


saved the baby’s life, you brave little 
kid!” 
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“Didn’t you know you couldn’t swim 
and you would be drowned too?’ mother 
asked her little girl as she rubbed and 
rubbed the shivering little body before the 
kitchen fire, while father, summoned by 
Johnnie, came rushing in to take care of 
the crying baby. 

“J—J didn’t know anything, mother, only 
that some one must get the baby !” 

“You were a hero!” Johnnie called from 
the bedroom, where he was getting ready 
to go for what he called “a regular swim.” 

At that they all laughed and felt better. 

After dinner that day, father, with 
Johnnie’s help and advice, built a firm 
wide bridge across the creek, with a com- 
forting railing on both sides. 

And the next Monday afternoon the 
school-teacher at story-telling time told 
the story of a little girl who became a 
heroine when she jumped in deep water 
to save her baby sister. 

Katie was surprised and happy to be 
thus numbered with the brave; but she 
wasn’t a bit proud, because the teacher 
said she knew that every one of the chil- 
dren in her school were heroes and hero- 
ines in their hearts and would be brave 
too when their chance came to turn their 
thoughts into deeds. Then said she: “We 
have ten minutes left for another story. 
What shall it be?” 

Up went little Katie’s hand quicker 
than a toad can catch a fly. ‘Please tell 
us the story of Grace Darling,” said she. 

The teacher and the merry children 
laughed and laughed and laughed before 
the story was told once more; and Katie 
smiled—and smiled. 

[All rights reserved] 


How Every One Can Help _ 
the Wild-flowers 


The adequate protection of our wild- 
flowers so that a sufficient supply will be 
preserved for the enjoyment of future 
generations depends to-day on co-operation 
by everybody. There must be developed 
a general understanding of what the 
needs are. Local organizations, where 
they exist, can answer questions about 
local needs. Where they do not yet exist, 
friends of the wild-flowers should com- 
bine to organize them. But there are 
some general rules which should be uni- 
versally followed. One of these is mod- 
eration. Never gather too many flowers 
of one kind in the same locality, however 
common it may appear. Another rule is 
to pick the rarer perennials with care. 
If the roots come up easily when you pull 
them, like those of the bluebells, always 
use a knife or scissors, so that the plant 


«may come up another year even if you 


have taken away the source of the seeds. 
Flowers not peremnial, like the fringed 
gentian, should be picked very sparingly, 
if at all, because the supply of seeds is 
the only hope of the colony for the 
future. Use judgment. Do not. wipe out 
roadside colonies, even of plentiful varie- 
ties, for picking is always more intensive 
near the highroads where many motors 
pass. Be willing to use occasional com- 
plete restraint in the case of especially 
rare flowers, such as the orchids and the 
arbutus. Learn all you can by studying 
local conditions, 
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Stubby and his Easter Egg 
ALICH E. ALLEN 


Maybe there hadn’t been time enough 
in March for all the March wind; at all 
eyents, some of it was left over for April. 

e very day before Waster it decided 
to blow and blow. “And everything and 
everybody that gets in my way just bet- 
ter look out!” That’s what the wind said 
to himself, probably. 

Stubby didn’t look out. He didn’t care 
about the wind. He just blew along with 
it, This, after all, is usually much the 
best way to do. 
with curls and brown eyes. 
about to haye his third Easter. 
your third Baster 


He was 
Having 
is a great thing. 


. Stubby, all done up in a coat and a cap 


came with a swoop. 


and mittens, was out for a walk with 
Aunt Anna. 

Right in the middle of what Stubby 

knew as “downtown,” one street crossed 
another and made four corners. And on 
on of these corners, that windy day, some- 
thing delightful happened. Stubby met 
Henry. Henry had known two or three 
more Easters than Stubby. He was old 
enough to go out alone with a basket 
of Haster eggs. And there he was, 
Easter eggs and all, blowing along to 
the corner. spaaicegel iy? he eried. ‘Hi, 
Stub-by !” 
' Henry tried to wave his basket, but 
he couldn’t without losing it entirely. He 
couldn’t even keep his mouth open any 
longer without losing every bit of his 
breath. But Stubby saw him. Bven 
before Henry called, Stubby saw him. 
He stopped so short that Aunt Anna 
stopped too. 

“Oh, it’s that dear Henry with Haster 
eggs,” she said. 

Henry, with his basket of eggs, was 
blowing along toward them. Aunt Anna, 
clutching her hat with one hand and 
Stubby with the other, waited for him. 

“Here’s a Neaster egg for you, Stubby,” 
said Henry, as he landed beside them. 
Out of the basketful of red, green, blue, 
and yellow eggs he took carefully the 
largest one. 

“It’s a norange one,” said Henry. 
think a norange egg is the prettiest.” 

Stubby thought the orange-colored egg 
was the loveliest he had ever seen. He 
started off with it, hanging fast to its 
ribbon. He was so proud of it, so high- 
headed about it, the March Wind chuckled 
just to see him. Then, down, down he 
He tugged at 
Stubby’s cap. Up flew Stubby’s hand to 
seize it just as the wind knew it would. 
Then the wind played his trick on 
Stubby. Away, right in the wind’s hands, 
went the beautiful orange-colored Haster 


ay 


Stubby was only a small boy. .He 
couldn’t see the wind’s hands. All he 
could see was his beloved Easter egg sail- 
ing away, farther and farther every 
instant. 

“Oh, oh,” he began—a whole row of 
“ohs” that grew bigger and bigger as the 


egg flew along. Aunt Anna “oh-ed,” too, 


when she saw it fly straight across the 
street, down another street, almost hit 
the pavement, just miss, almost hit again, 


: just miss again, and then bob up, up, up. 


- Down again, up again, down again it flew. 
> 


Then 


_ dray coming slowly up the street. 


Stubby was a small boy © 
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it dashed merrily between the 
spokes of one of the wheels of a great 
Still 
fluttering airily, somehow it slipped 
through the spokes of another wheel. 
Then it soared up, and swooped down 
again right between the plodding feet of 
the horses pulling the dray. Aunt Anna 
shut her eyes tight. She didn’t want to 
see the egg smashed. She didn’t want to 
see Stubby’s face either. 

“There’s my egg!” shouted Stubby. He 
dragged Aunt Anna, clutching wildly at 
her pretty new hat, across the street, 
erisscrossing to save time. He brought 
her up safely beside the curb, where in a 
hollow the jolly old wind had tossed the 
egg. And there, bright as ever, not even 


eracked, it waited for Stubby to pick 
it up. 
“Did you ever!” eried Aunt Anna. 


“Why on earth didn’t it break?’ 

“Cause it’s a Neaster egg, Aunt Anna,” 
explained Stubby. He almost hugged it 
in his joy to get it back. 

“Ha, ha, ha,’ laughed the March Wind 
over their heads, as he rushed on to find 
another prank to play. ~ 


Springtime 
The bluebird chants, from the elm’s long 
branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
The south wind wanders from field to 
forest 
And softly whispers, “The spring is 


here.” wittiam Cullen Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 


There’s an upward impulse in every- 
thing ; 
Look up and be glad, is the law of 


os —H. H. Rexford. 


Wisdom of Washington 


Not only in February, in commemora- 
tion of his birthday, but the year around 
are the opinions of George Washington of 
interest and value. Current Hvents prints 
his viewpoint on the following subjects: 

Public Opinion: In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

Preparedness: However pacific the gen- 
eral policy of a nation may be, it ought 
never to be without an adequate stock of 
military knowledge for emergencies, 

War: My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind banished from the earth, and 
the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent 
amusements than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction 
of mankind. 

Freedom: I wish well to all nations and 
to all men. ... I think every nation 
has a right to establish that form of 
government under which it conceives it 
may live most happy; provided it infracts 
no right, or is not dangerous to others. 

Honesty: I hope I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of all 
titles—the character of an honest man. 
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Toleration: While we are contending 
for our own liberty, we should be very 
cautious not to violate the rights of con- 
science in others, ever considering that 
God alone is the Judge of the hearts of 
men, and to Him only in this case they 
are answerable. 

Reputation: Associate yourself with 
men of good quality, if you esteem your 
own reputation; for it is better to be 
alone than in bad company. 

Cheerfulness: Be not angry at table, 
whatever happens; put on a cheerful 
countenance, for good humor makes one 
dish of meat a feast. 

Malice: Let your conversation be with- 
out malice or envy. 

Virtue and Happiness: There is no 
truth more thoroughly established than 
that there exists, in the economy and 
course of nature, an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness. 


The Color of Your Rooms 


Germany has made a deep study of 
the psychology of colors and the intelli- 
gent and efficient use of them in the deco- 
ration of hospitals, schools, and homes. 
The mind and the emotions react to 
different colors in different ways. Al- 
though white makes a room look larger 
and lighter, it also makes it seem cold and 
empty, while yellow suggests the warmth 
of the sun and immediately produces a 
sense of comfort. In a room hung with 
erimson shades, children worked with 
eagerness and without fatigue. Orange 
makes for cheer and warmth; blue calms 
and soothes; violet depresses; green rests 
the eyes and nerves. Gray, if used to 
cover a wide expanse, is cold and dreary, 
and tests showed that persons working 
in a room of this color soon lost interest 
and became generally downeast. Although 
these deductions may not be invariably 
true, perhaps they deserve the attention 
of efficiency experts. 


Red Cross and 


Girl Scouts Co-operate 


Together the Red Cross and the Girl 
Scouts have worked out a plan whereby 
the Scouts will profit by Red Cross train- 
ing. Throughout the country Scout troops 
will form classes in hygiene and in the 
care of the sick, and the Red Cross will 
furnish trained teachers. By their co- 
operation both organizations hope to serve 
their communities more intelligently and 
efficiently. ‘Those councils of Girl Scouts 
wishing to avail themselves of this train- 
ing should apply to their nearest Red 
Cross director. 


A Cereal Story 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Now can you tell me, children, pray, the 
names of our three meals 4 day? Ah, here’s 
a hand! This little man will answer me,— 
I know he can.” 

The little fellow hesitated while all the 
kindergarten waited. “There’s supper and 
there’s lunch,” he said, and bowed in thought 
his curly head. Then finished with a little 
squeal, “Oh, yes, and mornings there’s oat- 


yp 


meal! 
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Mr. Davis Joins League Staff 


Succeeds Arthur L. Palmer—His record in 
the church 


George Gilman Dayis of Waltham, 
' Mass., has joined the staff of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the continued -ill health of 
Arthur L. Palmer of Omaha. Like Will- 
iam L. Barnard, the secretary, whose as- 
sistant he is to be, and like his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Davis is a lawyer with a 
brilliant war record. 

In his own words, he is a “born Unita- 
rian,” but also one who has been reborn 
and strengthened in his faith by some 
pretty straight thinking during the war. 
A native of Boston, Mr. Davis at an early 
age entered the school of the First Parish, 
West Roxbury, Mass., and subsequently 
became a teacher. Later he attended Uni- 
tarian churches in MHubbardston and 
Brookline, and now in Waltham, where 
he is a member of the local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. 

Following his graduation at Harvard 
and two years in the law school of the 
University, he engaged in general prac- 
tice for nearly ten years. Membership 
for thirteen years in the old First Corps 
Cadets prepared him for his part in the 
Great War. In 1915 he tried to enlist in 
the British forces; not balked by his re- 
jection for physical reasons, he served 
about a year as a civilian employee in the 
British Naval Transport Service. 

As soon as the United States entered 
the conflict in April, 1917, Mr. Davis was 
assigned as military instructor at Dart- 
mouth College. A month later he was 
sent to the first Officers’ Training Camp 
at Plattsburg. In August he was com- 
missioned captain of infantry. In March, 
1918, he was promoted major and went 
overseas. In the A. H. F., he served as 
commanding officer of a large rest camp 
near Bordeaux; as a General Staff officer 
with Headquarters First Army during 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives; at General Headquarters, Chau- 
mont; as Assistant Chief of Staff, Eighth 
Army Corps; and at Headquarters Third 
Army, the Army of Occupation, in Coblenz, 
Germany. 

Mr. Davis, upon his discharge in the 
fall of 1919, was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

He has not returned to the practice of 
law, but for the last three years has been 
engaged with H. P. Hood & Sons, Ine., 
in “good-will” work among the thousands 
of producers in New England and New 
York who sell to this important distribu- 
tor of dairy products. 

His early assignments in Laymen’s 
League work relate to the promotion of 
the annual institute for religious educa- 
tion at Star Island, N.H., in August; and 
the ministers’ institute and chapter con- 
vention to be held in conjunction with the 
thirtieth meeting of the General Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, in New Haven, Conn., Septem- 
ber 10-16. 


The Eternal Controversy 


Still they think it is unfortunate for a 
person to be associated with the name 
“Unitarian.” In a recent letter to the 
Capital, Topeka, Kan., Mabel C. Foltz said 
that Frances E. Willard founded the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
that she was a Unitarian, and that it was 
no disgrace to be a Unitarian. Emma W. 
Grover at once accepted the challenge and 
in a reply stated that Mrs. Foltz’s letter 
contained two serious errors. In the first 
place, Miss Willard was not the founder of 
the W.C. T. U., though for many years the 
loved and honored president. Then the 
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reply continues, “But a far more serious 
error was made by Mrs. Foltz in stating 
that Miss Willard was a Unitarian. The 
facts are that Miss Willard was a de- 
vout Methodist and was never a Unita- 
rian. She lived and died, holding a very 
firm belief in Jesus as her Divine Saviour 
and Lord.” If Mrs. Grover were familiar 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Unitarian belief, she would know that 
Unitarians also believe Jesus was divine. 
When will persons begin to distinguish 
between the deity of Jesus and his di- 
vinity? . 


New Day for Houlton 


Under the leadership of their new min- 
ister, Rev. George 8. Cooke, the church 
at Houlton, Me., is engaging in a number 
of activities. All organizations connected 
with the church are being aroused to new 
vigor and enthusiasm. Congregations have 
more than doubled; membership in the 
Sunday-school has materially increased; 
the Alliance and Laymen’s League are 
more active than they have been for sey- 
eral years. Mr. Cooke within a few 
months of his settlement had called on 
every family in the parish. During the 


month of March he lectured Wednesday 
afternoons under the auspices of the Al- 
liance. One of the latest endeavors has 
been the organization of the young people. 


A Notable Rededication 


At the rededication service of the 
church at Newton Center, Mass., held Sun- 
day morning, March 25, the striking fea- 
ture was the passing by the congregation, 
following the sermon, into the rebuilt par- 
ish house. Here, greetings were read- 
from Dr. Samuel A. Hliot. Henry M. 
Williams, treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, delivered an address. 
Prof. Henry Wilder Foote preached the 
sermon at the rededication service, when 
the parish took possession of the church. 
The new edifice is a striking piece of ar- 
chitecture, and has been constructed 
around the old building at a cost of 
more than $55,000. The wooden frame- 
work has been covered with brick and 
stucco, a steeple has been added, the in- 
terior refinished, and a new lighting sys- 
tem installed. Dr. George H. Horr, presi- 
dent of the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, which is located near the chureh, 
brought the good wishes of the community. 
Charles T. Powers, chairman of the parish 
committee, presented an illuminated ad- 
dress on- behalf of the parish to A. Oram 
Fulton, chairman of the rebuilding com- 
mittee. The exercises were appropriately 
concluded when Mrs. Ellen Ferguson, 
oldest member of the chureh, lighted a 
fire-on the hearth. 


Knights of the Trail 


Boys of the church at Franklin, N.H., 
have formed an organization known as 
“The Knights of the Trail.’ There is an 
initiation ritual, and an opening and clos- 
ing ceremony. The Knights were organ- 
ized last fall and have since taken a num- 
ber of tramps and automobile trips. 
Among the places visited are Webster 
Lake, the Game Preserve at New Hamp- 
ton, the State Fisheries at New Hampton 
and Kearsarge Mountain. Before becom- 
ing a Knight a boy must be able to re- 
peat the Ten Commandments, name the 
Twelve Apostles and the books of the New 
Testament. He must also be able to tell 
what Unitarians belieye, and pledge him- 
self to obedience, courtesy, church attend- 
ance, and honesty, and keep a tongue of 
good report. The minister, Rev. Wilton BE. 
Cross, is in charge of the organization. 
Mr. Cross has also been elected secretary 
and field agent of the recently formed 
Ministers’ Association of Franklin. 


Dr. Tingley Notably Honored 


Dr. Louisa Paine Tingley, a life mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has been made an honorary member 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions by the Mount 
Vernon Church of Boston, Mass. 


| 
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The Wiviance: March Meeting 


Miss Lowell on a journey till April 2[— 
Speakers in Anniversary Week 


Another record attendance can be re- 

rted for the meeting of the executive 

yard held in Boston, March 9, when 
thirty-eight board and committee members 
were present from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New York; and in addition seven 
visitors by invitation of the president. 
A telegram brought greetings from ‘way 
up in Maine, snowbound, no trains in or 
out to-day, so I am unable to be present 
as I had expected,’ from Miss Mary H. 
Wadsworth of Eastport. Mrs. Harold W. 
Stephenson of London brought greetings 
from the British League of Unitarian 
Women. Mrs. William Channing Brown, 
who visited Hurope last summer, spoke 
of the loyalty and courage of the members 
of the British League in these trying after- 
war times; and also of the marvelous 
growth of the Unitarian movement in 
Prague under the leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek. 

Miss Lowell led the devotional service. 
She then announced the trip she is about 
to take, beginning with a visit to the Mead- 
ville District Conference and Associate Al- 
liance in ‘Cleveland, Ohio, March 22 and 
23. The itinerary includes visits to Day- 
ton and Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; 
Shelbyville, Alton, Quincy, Bloomington, 
Urbana, Evanston, Hinsdale, Chicago, 
Geneseo, Ill.; Kalamazoo and Jackson, 
Mich., a trip extending to April 21. The 
board asked the president to bear cordial 
greetings to all whom she may meet. 

The Southern committee through Mrs. 
James A. Bailey, secretary, reported splen- 
did progress in both circuits in North Caro- 
lina. The schools at Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro are having one of the best 


“years of their history. At Swansboro, 


Rey. Margaret Barnard, minister, an at- 
tractive sign has been placed on the 
chureh, reading “First Unitarian Church, 
Organized 1902.” The local Alliance has 
given a bulletin-board for a Wayside Pul- 
pit, and the posters are regularly changed: 
The same group has voted $5 to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, which with 
last year’s contribution entitles the so- 
ciety to membership. The well given by 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
in memory of Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes is 
completed and will be a very great bless- 
ing. The mayor of Swansboro has pre- 
sented Miss Barnard with a fine large bell 
_of excellent tone, which he owned. This 
now hangs on the church, and the old bell 
will be used for the school. Last month 
Miss Barnard held a communion service 
in the church, and during Lent she_ is 
having a half-hour devotional service 
every Wednesday afternoon. 

On the recommendation of the Southern 
committee it was unanimously. voted to 
invite the co-operation of all Alliance 
women in raising a fund of not less than 
$1,000 in memory of Mrs. Noyes, which 
shall endow in perpetuity a scholarship 
in our schools in North Carolina, and 
which shall be known as the Lucia Clapp 
Noyes Scholarship. 

_ The international committee’s report is 
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received each month with an ever deepen- 
ing sense of our responsibilities and ob- 
ligations. Money has been given and for- 
warded to Mrs. Katherine Weller for her 
relief work in Karpatska Rus for chil- 
dren and students, and for a first-aid sta- 
tion where simple medical care can be 
given to peasants who are far from’ doc- 
tors and one hundred miles from a hospi- 
tal. More money has gone to Madame 
Loyson for the rehabilitation of dev- 
astated French villages, including a gift 
of $200 for the Nina Nightingale Library 
in recognition of the service rendered 
during the late war in and about Soissons 
by Miss Nightingale (who is living). 
This is the gift of Mrs. John G. Phillips 
of Sharon, Mass. A gift has been sent 
to Miss Van Eck of Leiden for a special 
case in which she and Friulein Barth of 
Cologne are interested. 

At the request of Dr. F. C. Southworth 
the international committee interested it- 
self in a Hindu student, and from the 
Missionary Fund, supplemented by indi- 
vidual gifts, has been able to forward 
the money needed to help him complete 
his education at Meadville and Chicago. 
Another installment. of money has been 
sent to Rey. Frederick Hankinson in Buda- 
pest for the relief he is administering in 
co-operation with the Hungarian Women’s 
Alliance there. From the Khasi Hills Uni- 
tarian Union and the Women’s Alliance 
grateful letters have come to the Unita- 
rian women of America for a small gift. 
However small the contribution may be, 
the appreciation is great of the interna- 
tional friendliness and desire to co-operate. 

Mrs. St. John was unable to be present 
to read her report because of the illness 
of her mother, Mrs. George D. Hverett. 
To Mrs. Everett the board sent a letter 
of affectionate greeting, recalling her sery- 
ice as teacher at Shelter Neck, N.C., in 
the early days of the school. Mrs. Everett 
founded the Alliance branch at Shelter 
Neck, as she did that at Dover, Mass., of 
which she is honorary president. 

A message of love and appreciation was 
voted to Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, chairman 
of the Sunday-school committee, who is ill. 

To the memorial list have been added 
these names: Mrs. Hien Ilsley Richardson, 
Providence, R.I., by her daughter, Miss 
Louise Richardson; Miss Lucy Forbes 
Brigham, Roxbury, Mass., by her niece, 
Miss Frances E. Bowles; Mrs. Mary Clapp 
Alline by the Alliance of Second Church, 
Brookline; Mrs. James R. Walker by that 
of Milton, Mass. 

Miss Margaret I. Aborn, secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., has been added to the 
Alliance committee on young people. The 
manual committee to prepare the new 
manual consists of Miss Mary C. Sawyer, 
chairman; Mesdames Brown, Burt, Glo- 
gau. May Meetings committee is Mrs. 
W. W. Churchill, chairman, Mesdames 
Atherton, Beard, Daniels, Sears, Warner. 
A permanent committee on hospitality has 
been created in The Alliance, whose duties 
shall be to welcome visiting Unitarians 
whenever their presence in Boston is 
known. The members are Miss Lucy Low- 
ell, chairman; Mrs. James A. Bailey, Mrs. 
George R. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Christopher R. 
Bliot, Miss Bertha Langmaid, Miss Annie 
A. Noyes, Miss Evelyn Sears. 
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Alliance day of Anniversary Week will 
be Wednesday, May 23, and two sessions 
will be held in Tremont Temple. In the 
morning, after reports and election of 
officers, Rev. Margaret Barnard will speak 
of the opportunities in North Carolina. 
Miss Sara Comins will tell of the Young 
People’s Campaign. At 2.30 will come 
the public meeting. Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs 
will lead the devotional service, and ad- 
dresses will be given on “The Life of the 
Church” by Rev. W. A. Vrooman, Rey. 
Elizabeth Padgham, and Rey. Frederick 
R. Griffin. 


Veterans in the Ministry 


Five surviving members of the Har- 
vard Divinity School class of 1872 recently 
described instances of a half-century of 
active practice, before a group of their 
fellow-ministers. Dr. Howard N. Brown 
told of a young man who had gone to 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody to seek his ad- 
vice about preparing for the Unitarian 
ministry. Carefully considering the ap- 
plicant’s training and personality, Profes- 
sor Peabody advised him not to prepare 
for the Unitarian ministry, upon which 
the candidate entered the ministry with- 
out preparing for it. Dr. Brown left 
the school before graduation, that he 
might accept the call to the church at 
Brookline, Mass. Rev. Joseph N. Par- 
dee said that he had entered the theo- 
logical school by the back door, mean- 
ing that he had come from a small dis- 
trict school. His preparatory reading had 
been the Scientific American, the Rollo 
books, and detective stories. Mr. Pardee 
paid a high tribute to the ministry. It 
is a fine calling, he said, only a person 
must be willing to accept what comes, 
without complaint. Rev. Daniel M. Wil- 
son said that the men of 1872 had lived 
in a great generation, a flowering time for 
the Unitarian ministry. Those were the 
days of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell 
Lowell, and Henry Bellows. He believed 
we should have great preachers to-day, 
judging from their inheritance. Rey. Al- 
fred Manchester remarked that he had 
not been out of employment a single Sun- 
day since he left the school. He had had 
but three parishes. For twenty-two years 
he had been in charge of the supply of 
pulpits. His experience in those years 
assured him that, while there were not 
so many outstanding figures in the de- 
nomination, the general level was much 
higher. Dr. Francis Peabody spoke par- 
ticularly of the rewards of the parish 
minister which were denied the teacher. 
What more can one want than the respect 
of those you trust, and the love of those 
you serve? The old gladiators used to 
say, “Moriturt te salutamus.” Dr. Pea- 
body preferred the Christian saying, “Live 
each day as one who is about to go on a 
journey.” 


_Flowers Convey 


Spirit of Good-will 

Rey. Charles F. Niles, Hopedale, Mass., 

has charge of the cultivation of an acre of 

land as a flower-garden. The flowers will 

be given to the hospitals and various 

homes. They will also be sent to the sick 
and aged. 
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New York Headquarters Reception 


Denominational agenctes will have a house- 
warming April 18 

The Unitarians of the Metropolitan 
District, New York, are looking forward 
with keen anticipation to the afternoon 
of April 18, when the new Headquarters 
at 299 Madison Avenue, corner 41st 
Street, will have a housewarming and re- 
eeption. The women of the New York 
League will serve tea from three to six 
o’clock. Mrs. Alfred ‘B.~Robinson, presi- 
dent of the League, will be in charge and 


ATTRACTIVE HHADQUARTERS IN 
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free distribution and copies of books car- 
ried for sale. Beyond the center table in 
the far corner of the room are a lounge 
and two easy chairs, an inviting place for 
rest for visitors. 

The Madison Avenue frontage of the 
Headquarters has been divided into two 
private offices. The larger one is occu- 
pied by Mr. Robert Dawe, field secretary 
of the Laymen’s League. The other 
smaller office is the home of Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education. The Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Young People’s Religious 
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From left to right: Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, Miss Olive Johnson, Miss Virginia Cham- 


berlain, Harry H. R. 


will be assisted by the presidents of the 
local branches of The Alliance. The Lay- 
men’s League will send delegates from 
the local chapters. The churches are 
entering into the plan with enthusiasm. 

The officers of both the Metropolitan 
Conference and the North Jersey Con- 
ference will be present, Every Unitarian 
who may happen to be in New York at 
that time will receive a most cordial 
welcome. 


No. 299 Madison Avenue, corner 41st 
Street, New York, is a busy place these 
days. It is the new Unitarian Head- 
quarters for the Middle Atlantic States 
and the center of Unitarian influence in 
New York City. On the second floor front 
of a modern office building, with elevator 
service, it has large window space with 
the Unitarian name both on the Madison 
Avenue and the 41st Street sides. 

As one enters the door he finds him- 
self in a room well equipped for the work 
it has to do. The desks of Miss Kelley 
and Miss Johnson are on the left near 
the door, while beyond them on the same 
side is the desk of the field secretary, 
Mr. Hunt. Near the middle of the room 
is a large mahogany table containing a 
loan library of latest books, with THE 
CHRISTIAN ReGisteR and other periodi- 
eals. To the right, next to the wall, are 
the bookcases containing the tracts for 


Spofford, Kenneth McDougall, and Robert S. 


Dawe 


Union also have their local headquarters 
here. 

The uniting of the Unitarian forces 
makes possible the unity of effort and 
concentration of power which is already 
having a noticeable result. Conferences 
of heads of departments are possible 
every day and there is no lost motion or 
duplication of effort. There goes out each 
week from these Headquarters to the re- 
ligious editors of the New York dailies, 
matters of interest concerning the local 
and national work. In this way authen- 
tic reading notices are sent to the press. 
The caption “Unitarian Activities’ has 
become a regular headline in the Satur- 
day afternoon edition of the New York 
papers. A guest book is kept. In the 
two months and a half since the book has 
been in use, over 280 different visitors 
have registered. 

Churches and individual Unitarians 
have here a center easily accessible for 
information, with friendly greeting. Iso- 
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lated Unitarians learn the neighbors of 
their own faith whom they would not 
otherwise know. Ministers register the 
names of families who move from their 
home church to places where no churches 
exist. Many people not Unitarians are 
attracted by the window signs and come 
in for information. The names of in- 
quirers are given to the ministers of the 
Unitarian churches nearest their resi- 
dences. Two families, strangers in New 
York, now living in a hotel, have been 
led to send their children to Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, though the parents are 
not Unitarian. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, April 9, at 11 A.m., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mrs. John K. Birge will give an 
address on ‘Personal Experiences at the 
Burning of Smyrna.” Rey. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, Concord, Mass., will preside. 
The meeting is open to the public. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 


Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls, Down on 
the Tip of Cape Cod. Sailing crews, trips 


o’er PILGRIM trails. Scout craft, Arts, 
Swimming, All Field Sports, Fishing. A 
Family Camp for 36 girls, ages 12-0. 
Send for booklet. 


PROF. and MRS. W. GOULD VINAL 
College of Education, Providence, R.I. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS. JUnita- 
rian minister, Harvard graduate, will take two or three 
boys to his summer cottage and camp on shore of 
Frenchman’s Bay, opposite Mt. Desert Island, Maine. 
Boys will be tutored according to their needs and will 
be taken on variety of outings: climbing mountains of 
Mt. Desert, trips to near-by inland lakes for fresh- 
water swimming, canoeing, rowing, and trout fishing, 
and camping. Salt-water swimming pool and tennis 
near at hand. Terms very reasonable. References 
exchanged. Apply Rev. O. B. Hawes, 4 Waldron 
Avenue, Summit, N. J. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dayi- 
SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP NAVAJO. A salt-water camp for boys on the 
Penobscot Bay, Northport, Maine. Boating, swimming, 


hiking, athletics. Complete radio outfit. Leaders and 
supervisors the best. Special attention to food. Camp 
mother. Catalogue sent on request. Orrin J. Dickpy. 


VACATION 


IN BUROPE 


Select limited party sailing to Naples June 20th: 67 days: visiting Italy, Italian 


Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, Belgium, France, and England. 
Send for itinerary to : ' 
JOEL H. METCALF, Ph.D., 171 Danforth Street, Portland, Me. 
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: George Whitefield Stone 


a Rey. George Whitefield Stone, at one 
time Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, and recently minister of a 

urch in California, died yesterday at 
home in Santa Cruz, Calif., after an 
iliness of two weeks. 

| A direct descendant of Gov. William 

_ Bradford of the Plymouth Bay Colony, 
Mr. Stone was born in Moravia, N.Y., in 
1840, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Thompson Stone. Following his gradua- 
tion from Courtland Academy, he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar while 

on his way to the front in 1861, where 

he fought for four years as’ captain of 
the First Volunteer Company of Court- 
land County, N.Y., which he was largely 
instrumental in recruiting. 


Immediately succeeding the surrender 


of General Lee in 1865 he married 
Katherine Graupner at Boston, and later 
entered the insurance business at Hamp- 
ton, Va. From there he went to Wilming- 

_ ton, Del., where for a time he conducted 
a large mercantile establishment and 
afterward became a national bank ex- 
aminer for Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Long Island. 

In 1891 he was called to Boston to take 
the position of Treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, and three years 
later was ordained to the ministry at the 
Church of the Disciples, then in the South 
Hind. - He then became Field Representa- 
tive for the Association, and in 1898 tray- 
eled through the Middle West, going on to 
the Pacific Coast in 1901. 

When he arrived, he found fifteen 
churches with indebtedness amounting to 
more than $62,000, and when he resigned 
his position he left thirty churches all 
of which were entirely free from obliga- 
tions. He next established and built a 
church in Santa Cruz, remaining as min- 
ister there until he was elected the first 
mayor of the city under a new charter in 
1913. 

Three years ago Mrs. Stone died, and 
in 1921 Mr. Stone married Mrs. Jane 
Stykman of Santa Cruz. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the Stone Family 
Association, a former historian of the 
Massachusetts Mayflower Descendants, 
and a Thirty-second Degree Mason. 

Besides his widow he is survived by 
three sons: Ralph Stone, president of the 
Detroit Trust Company; Seymour H. 
Stone of West Roxbury, the director of 
the Boston chapter of the American Red 
Cross; and Frederick H. Stone, president 
_of the Wilmington Savings Fund of Wil- 
mington, Del.; and by a sister, Mrs. 
Amelia S. Quinton of Ridgefield, N.J. 


A TRIBUTE 


There is one thing. that a friend can 
say of Mr. Stone with perfect accuracy— 
he had an individuality that revealed it- 
self constantly. There was no halfway 
habit with him,—he was either hot or 
eold; and behind his judgments on per- 
sons and things was a background of wide 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. 
Eight thousand churches find econo- 


lars THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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observation, large reading, and serious 
thinking. Such a character is sure to 
quicken our own faculties, whether we 
always agree or not. 

His deep interest in the world affairs 
kept him young and vigorous to the last. 
He was always seeing the central issues 
of politics, social reform, and similar 
movements, and was fond of discussing 
them. He maintained this wide range of 
mental activity. so that there was hardly 
any man he might meet, even by accident, 
but what there would spring up mutual 
grounds for conversation, debate, and 
judgment. 

The Editor of Tur Reerster wrote an 
article lately on “Can Religion and Poli- 
tics Mix?’ Mr. Stone believed they could 
and should. Within recent years he 
wrote sermonettes, as they might be 
called, for the leading newspaper in 
Santa Cruz, where he died. They were 
afterward reprinted im leaflet form and 
sent far and wide, released from the nar- 
row scope of the editorial column. In 
these articles he treated vital topics of 
the day in the political world, measuring 
them by moral standards. 

Human nature held first place in study, 
to him, but nature also claimed his ardor. 
He found California a climate that 
cheered his heart; the home he made 
there, embowered in profuse vines, 
flowers, plants, and trees, became a noted 
spot in Santa Cruz. He liked the “for- 
ward look” and freedom of the West, yet 
he cherished New England history, and 
loved her ancestral homes of noble citizen- 
ship, though in scant fields and rugged 
hills. 

Whatever he willed he willed heartily ; 
in friendship loyal and helpful; in relig- 
ion liberal yet not vague; in theology pre- 
ferring simplicity; lover of peace when 
united with justice; believer in a patrio- 
tism fervid enough to include America 
and Humanity in its fellowship; inde- 
pendent yet co-operative, intense without 
narrowness, and broad without shallow- 
ness. : 

Such was George Whitefield Stone to 
me, and to many others, ; 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Dr. Eliot Speaks for World Peace 

Dr. Samuel A. Bliot recently addressed 
the New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives on the subject of world peace. He 
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also was one of the speakers at the City 
Hall, Portland, Me., at a meeting which 
is part of a national campaign. Dr. 
Eliot with Rev. Edward Cummings and 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton adyocated Ameri- 
can affiliation with the League of Nations, 
the international court, or any agency 
which will further good-will among the 
nations. At the suggestion of these speak- 
ers a committee was named to form a 
permanent organization for the promotion 
of world peace. This movement is sup- 
ported by the World Alliance for the Pro- 
motion of International Good-will, the Fed- 
eral Council, the Church Peace Union, 
the World Peace Foundation League, and 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation. 


Sermons for To-day 


Sunday, April 8, Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, Whitman, Mass., begins a course of 
sermons on the general theme “The Old 
Theology and the New Knowledge.” 
Among the special topics are the follow- 
ing: “Fundamentalism, a Diagnosis of 
Present-day Religious Thought”; “The Re- 
ligion of Yesterday and the Religion of 


To-day”; “Our Universe’; “God, an In- 
terpretation of the Modern View of the 
Deity”; “Special Creation versus Evolu- 


tion”; “What is Life?” “What is Mind?’ 
“What is Man?’ “The Nature of the 
Soul”; “Where Does Love Begin?” 


A Unitarian Preaches 
Radio Sermon 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Brookline, Mass., preached 
the radio sermon from Medford Hillside, 
Mass., Sunday evening, Mareh 25. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


A SUMMER VOYAGE 


TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MAY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, 


during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 


exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner §.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON 


PARIS — 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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Catholic Layman | 
at League Meeting 


The Laymen’s League of the North 
Church, Salem, Mass., invited William B. 
Sullivan, a prominent Boston lawyer, to 
a recent meeting. He gave convincing 
reasons why he is a Catholic and what 
his church means to him. He expressed 
in a very apt manner his pleasure at 
being invited to address a gathering of 
Protestant churchmen by saying, “If you 
men were liberal enough to ask me to 
come to Salem, I was‘bound to be broad 
enough to respond.’ He met with a warm 
reception, and his devout and uplifting 
words were eagerly listened to and ap- 
preciated. 


Deacons in Family 
Two Hundred Years 


The First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., observed a quaint service, Sunday 
morning, March 25, when two newly or- 
dained deacons were elected. This service 
was used first by Rey. John Danforth at 
the ordination of deacons in 1724. One 
of the deacons installed was Frank L. 
Clapp, members of whose family have 
served continuously in the office for 
nearly two hundred years. The member 
of this family first installed was Hopestill 
Clapp. The other deacon ordained March 
25 was Albert 8S. Perkins. 


Many Friends in America 


Interest taken by American Unitarians 
in their persecuted brethren in Transyl- 
vania reflects credit on the Fellowship. 
American Unitarian churches have 
adopted more than one hundred needy 
ehurches in Transylvania and are con- 
tributing on an average $3 a year for 
three years for the support of a minister 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 


water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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and teacher. Owing to the vastly in- 
ereased value of American money in Tran- 
sylvania, this amount enables churches to 
continue their work in spite, of the loss 
of endowments and state aid and heavy 
burdens of taxation. 


The Spokesman Speaks 


The Spokesman, monthly “house organ” 
of the Laymen’s League, increased its 
circulation from 900, January 1, 19235, to 
1,489 for the March issue. With the 
March number is the monthly calendar 
of the church at Roslindale, Mass. In 
order that parishes may profit by seeing 
what other churches are doing, calendars 
of the churehes at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Washington, D.C., Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
St. Louis (Unity Church) have been dis- 
tributed with earlier issues of the Spokes- 
man. 


Want a Hospital Chaplain 


The annual business meeting of the 
church at Fall River, Mass., was held 
Thursday evening, March 15, following a 
parish supper served under the direction 
of Mrs. George Mann. The following 
officers were re-elected: Moderator, James 
M. Morton, Sr.; treasurer, James P. Hart; 
clerk, William C. Gray. Mays. Charles D. 
Burt and Charles Bradbury were elected 
members of the standing committee for 
three years. Delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were elected as follows: Minis- 
terial, Rey. John N. Mark; lay delegates, 
Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, Edward S. 
Adams; alternates, Mrs. Lavater W. 
Mason, Huis Gifford. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed the society to be in good 
financial condition. It was voted to co-op- 
erate with the movement to support a 
Protestant hospital chaplain; it was also 
voted to change the hour of the Sunday 
morning service from 10.30 to 10.45, be- 
ginning Haster Sunday. Several new 
members were elected to the society. 
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Three Churches Give Pageant 


Three churches of Arlington Center, — 
Mass. (Universalist, Congregational, and 
Unitarian), united in an Haster pageant. 
The pageant was given Sunday evening, 
April 1, in the Unitarian church. More 
than fifty pupils, representing the three 
Sunday-schools, took part. 


A Visitor from England 


Rey. Harold W. Stephenson of London, 
England, Assistant Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Unitarian Association, is spending a 
sabbatical year at the Theological School 
in Harvard University. He preached his 
first sermon in America at the First 
Parish Church, Lexington, Mass. 


Roumania Self-sufficientP 


Says the Boston Hvening Transcript: 
“Roumania is at least one European coun- 
try which considers itself able to get along 
entirely without America’s friendship— 
else it would not oppress Unitarians, 
Hyangelicals, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
with a heavy hand.” 
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_ UNITARIAN VISITORS 
| ____T0 BOSTON 


Dose following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


st 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
BB. 2680. 
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Rate card furnished on request. 
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__ HELP WANTED 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
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PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


WANTED—A lady to de secretarial work and 
assist in some other ways in a Unitarian 
family. Stenography not required. Address 
C-39, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


POSITION WANTED 


REFINED, PRACTICAL WOMAN desires 
tion as companion, caretaker, or teacher 
family, or as housekeeper for one person. 
dress C-38, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


posi- 
in 
Ad- 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


OLD LOVE LETTERS WANTED—written before 
1870; keep the letters and send me the en- 
velopes and stamps. I am a collector and am 
interested in- old stamps, postmarks and can- 
cellation marks. Will pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best bank and 
commercial references furnished. W. W. Mac- 
LAREN, care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 

————— CC eee ee See 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. HmMprrn Typyn Founpkry, Buffalo, 
New York. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., E. Haddam, Conn. Box R. 


SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Basher’s 
Shorthand Institute, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. ¢ 


Quick and reliable 


ORGANS 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ 
good condition. Address DnWitr CuInToN, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


= 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


FARM, RESIDENCE, COUNTRY STORE, hotel 
catalogs free. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 294 
Washington St.; local agents wanted. 
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Rev. Risto Lappala 


Unitarian work among the Finns of the 
Northwest has suffered a great-loss in 
the death of Rey. Risto Lappala, which 
occurred at Virginia, Minn., on February 
6. He was in his fortieth year. He died 
after a lingering illness. Faithful to his 
manifold labors up to the day he was 
stricken last November, he was, at that 
time, paying a visit to a far outpost of 
his territory, at Red Lodge, Mont. 

Mr. Lappala was born in Finland in the 
Iutheran faith. He came to America in 
1904, and for a short time worked with 
the Christian Herald. Later he attended 
the Boston HWvangelical Institute. Here 
he met the lady who became his wife. 
Mrs. Lappala filled her husband’s pulpit 
in his illness, in addition to her own 
duties, and she intends to continue in the 
duties. : 

Mr. Lappala held the pastorate of the 
Finnish Congregational Church in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, for five years. For two years 
he did service with his former college as 
instructor in history. During this time his 
views on religion changed considerably, 
for he was a deep student. His wife, 
who co-operated with him in retaining 
the pastorate of the Ashtabula church, 
also found her views changing, so that 
by a happy coincidence they were enabled 


jointly to sever themselves from their’ 


church and come into the Unitarian fold. 

After some newspaper experience in 
Duluth, Mr. Lappala began his truly pio- 
neer work in Virginia in 1916. From that 
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date to his death he has built up a strong 
society in Virginia itself and flourishing 
country causes at Angora and Idington. 
In addition to his purely ministerial la- 
bors, he has been a tower of strength to 
his comrades from the old country in end- 
less ways of advice and help, mainteining 
an office for this purpose. His lingual 
powers were unusual, He knew five lan- 
guages. Last fall he eutered the contest 
for the state legislature, and polled a 
large though unsuccessful ryote. 

Religion was a real and vital expe- 
rience to him. He had a radiant faith 
and a sunny personality. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which the final sum- 
mons came, he said very quietly to his 
wife, “Give my spring regards to every- 
body.” 

The funeral was held in the Finnish 
Unitarian Church, Virginia, February 12. 
This was conducted by Rey. H. J. Adlard 
of Duluth, assisted by a former student 
of Mr. Lappala’s, Rey. Alexander Mu- 
hanon, Congregationalist. The little 
church was filled to overflowing, most of 
the people standing during the long, im- 
pressive service. Numerous floral tributes 
from various societies and the adjoining 
towns, with many oral appreciations from 
representatives, formed a fitting requiem 
for one who had wrought worthily in 
their midst, and whose untimely end, just 
when the results of his labors were bring- 
ing their reward, caused profound sorrow. 
It is difficult adequately to appraise his 
work, and it will be more difficult to fill 
his place. : Ee dis As 
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No Sectarian Feeling in Quincy 


Quincy, Mass., has a ministerial associa- 
tion, in which Evangelicals and Unita- 
rians have an equal voice. Christian fel- 
lowship prevails among the churches. Re- 
cently, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister 
of the Unitarian church, preached from 
the pulpits of the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Wpiscopal churches. 


Barnard Memorial 
Houses Greek Christians 


Barnard Memorial Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., formerly a children’s church, is 
now occupied by a congregation of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of St. John the 
Baptist. The pastor is Rev. C. Douro- 
poulos. 


STUDENTS 


Trip to 


-=z SWITZERLAND 
JUNE 30-SEPT. 12 


Under personal direction of F. C. South- 
worth, Jr. of Harvard Medical School— 
party limited to six. 


Six weeks in Switzerland with visits to 
Venice and Italian Lakes. 


Walking trips through the Alps. 
Moderate Charge 
For information address 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH 
13 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


sustain it loyally. 


as you can. 


promptly to your church treasurer. 


Most contributors give through their local churches. 
individuals to regard this as a personal responsibility. If you fail to be at 
your church on the Sunday the collection is taken, send your contribution 
And in any case give us generously 


THE NEED IS GREAT 


Your contribution will be used in carrying the vital power, of your living 
faith, to others who need that source of strength. 


Contributions should be forwarded promptly by your church treasurer to 
MR. HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


A Worp WiIrH INDIVIDUALS 


ay ERY YEAR, during April, the people of the Unitarian fellowship 
contribute more money for the work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion than in all the other months of the year put together. 

We have now come to this critical month. The financial year of the 
Association ends on the first day of May. The work of the year has been 
carried forward courageously and with the confidence that our people will 


We appeal to 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The spirit of YOUTH 
in the life of the 


CHURCH 
is the hope of the 
WORLD 


Distinguished Visitors Coming 


In May the Unitarian churches are to 
have the pleasure of welcoming two dis- 
tinguished scholars, Prof. K. H. Roessingh 
of the University of Leiden and Prof. 
August THI. Bjarnason of the University 
of Iceland. Both of them expect to be 
present at the May Meetings in Boston 
and then will keep a series of appoint- 
ments in other parts of the country. 

Dr. Roessingh is a’ minister of the Re- 
monstrant. Churches of Holland. He is 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
at the University and a leader in the sig- 
nificant “Youth Movement” in Europe. A 
year ago he attended the meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in London, and last summer he was 
elected president of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christians. He will speak 
upon the work of the International Con- 
gress and upon religious conditions in 
Europe. His Sunday appointments will 
be: May 13, First Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
May 20, Weston, Mass.; May 27, Apnteten 
Chapel, Harvard College; June 3, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; June 10, Detroit, Mich.; June 17, 
Concord, Mass. 

Professor Bjarnason is the Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Reykjavik and 
an outspoken Unitarian. After the May 
Meetings he will meet appointments at 
Cornell University and at the Meadville 
Theological School, and then with the 
Scandinavian societies in the Northwest. 
He will then visit the Icelandic Unitarian 
communities and churches in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and attend the Ice- 
landie Unitarian Conference in Winnipeg 
in the middle of June. Dr. Bjarnason is 
ready to lecture upon the life and work 
of the leaders of liberal Christianity in 
Scandinavia and upon Icelandie life and 
thought. 


The Road of Life 


Unity Center, Des Moines, Ia., has re- 
ceived a handsome gift, a mural painting, 
the work of Prof. Richard Ernesti of the 
Arts Department, College of Education, 
Drake University. The canvas, measur- 
ing four by thirteen feet, has been placed 
at the rear of the platform, and gives an 
artistic touch to the recently improved 
auditorium. The picture describes the 
road of life. In the foreground, on a 
grassy knoll, stands a clump of friendly 
trees, around the foot of which winds a 
well-trodden road that turns and disap- 
pears behind the bend; over the top of 
distant woods one sees the towering 
heights of distant majestic hills; while 
over all, the golden glory of the sunlit 
heavens glows as a beacon light. In ac- 
cepting the gift, Rev. Hdmund H. Reeman 
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DIR EC TO R Mm 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIAN- 


The Children’s 
MISSION 


to 


CHILDREN 


Opens the door of health and happiness to hundreds 
of children of any race or faith every year, through its 


PERSONAL ADVICE 
FOSTER HOME CARE 


HOSPITAL EXTENSION 
OUR GREAT 
UNITARIAN PHILANTHROPY 


GEORGE R. BLINN, Pres. 
ALLSTON BURR, Treas. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Gen’t Src'y 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chi aca Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nomi dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OQUR_AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in Eppbulldting the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’sClubis open. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E, A. Cuuncn, Treasurer, 


said: “The artist has certainly caught 
with remarkable accuracy the spirit of 
Unity Center, and has produced a work 
of which we may well be proud. The mys- 
tery and wonder of nature is so intensely 
suggested as to stimulate the deepest feel- 
ings of reverence, and yet its friendliness 
is so faithfully reproduced as to bring 
comfort and inspiration for the journey 
of life. The picture must be seen to be 
appreciated, and there is no doubt that it 
stamps Professor Ernesti as a creative 
artist of unusual genius.” 


Three Days of Youthful Activity 


Two months’ activity by and with the 
young people of the parish at North 
FHaston, Mass., culminated in three days 
of special services. Friday evening, 
March 23, there was a parish dance; 
Saturday, a banquet and entertainment; 
and Sunday evening, a young people’s serv- 
ice conducted by members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Young people 


from Canton were guests. Albert Pollard, 


president of the national Young People’s 
Religious Union, was the speaker. 


za 
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PLEASANTRIES 


| 


“What's your opinion of civilization?” 
“Tt’s a good idea. Somebody ought to 
start it."—Life. 


We feel very kindly toward Poland, and 
we hope President -Wojciechowski will 
make a name for himself.—Associated 
Editors. 


*Billikins: “What is it that walks on 
eight legs and sings?” Millikins (after 
some thought) : “I don’t know.” Billikins: 
“A quartet.” 


Henry Ford makes $264,046.41 a day. 
We are glad we are not Henry. We could 
never have nerve enough to take a day off. 
—American Lumberman. 


The Western Recorder tells of a man 
who, returning from a prayer-meeting 
service, said to his wife: “We had a 
glorious meeting to-night! I spoke three 
times.” 


Mother: “Don’t ask so many questions, 
Katie. Don’t you know that curiosity 
once killed a cat?” Katie: “What did the 
eat want to know, mother?’—Chicago 
Post. 


According to an examination paper in 
Smith College, reported by Dean Com- 
stock, the author of “The Cid” is Charlie 


Chaplin. Friend, have you seen Jackie 
Coogan? D. 
Student: “See here, where are those 


oysters on the half-shell I ordered some 
time ago?” Waiter: “Don’t get impatient, 
young man. We're a trifle short of shells, 
but you’re next.”—Punch Bowl. 


Susan, a New York child who had never 
lived outside a flat, visited her grand- 
mother in the country. Asked on her re- 
turn what she liked best, she replied, 
“Going upstairs to bed.”—New York Sun. 


A jitney car operated by a woman be- 
New Orleans and Little Woods 
broke down the other day. She halted a 
passing roadster and inquired, “Do you 
know anything about this car?” “Only a 
lot of old jokes,’ he replied, and carelessly 
drove on. i 


The man applied at the Labor Exchange 
for a dustman’s job. “But you are an 
engineer,” said the official. ‘That doesn’t 
matter,” the mechanic replied. “I have 
a yacaney for an engineer,” the official 
said; “fill that, and work your way up!” 
—London Post. 


A minister preached on 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
The reporter for the daily paper, strangely 
enough, got it right, but the linotype op- 
erator, in setting the word “charity,” used 
and “1” instead of an “h,”’ and the proof- 
reader overlooked it. So the minister was 


_ reported as having preached from the 


., 


following text: “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not clarity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a .tinkling cymbal.” 


There were five applicants for the post 
of errand-boy. The manager amused him- 
self by asking the boys puzzling questions 
to test their general knowledge. “How 
far away from the earth is the North 
Star?’ he asked the third youngster. “I’m 
sorry I cannot give you the exact figure 
offhand, sir,” was the reply, “but on a 
rough estimate I should say that it is far 
enough away not to interfere with me 
running errands.” He got the post.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


3 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION. SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium. 
“TOXEMIA’’—our free booklet 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health. 


Mention this Paper 


DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


~ MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 

Special Trial Offer. 

Box 515 Lima, Ohlo. 


es 


now for Catalog and 
Thomas Communion Service Co. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 


courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


vacipate: JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D.. 
Principals: wrs, JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE | 


ew Students Admitted Any Monday 
tol tae’ Following Courses: Sceretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 
Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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EXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 
YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record. 
$1.00 Postpaid 

If not entirely satisfied after 
trying return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 
Gold Plated $1.50, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St, New York 


A DEFL 


Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
April 8, Subject, “Our Household of Faith.” 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper. service at 4. Church 
Wednesday 


school during the morning service. 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Dr. Brown 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School, 11 4.M., morning 
service. 
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‘IN MEMORIAM: 
THE CHIMES IN THIS TOWER 
WERE ERECTED A.D.1922 


WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR 
GOD AND COUNTRY 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


The Memorial 
Sublime 


J .C,. Deagan Inc. 


| BY MEMBERS AND CONGREGATION | 
4| TO THE MEMORY OF THEIR SOLDIER BOYS | 


hy 
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| Jhat have you done 


for your church 


ROM the dawn of history—down through the ages—no 
events stand forth in greater significance than the suffer- 
ings and tribulations of the early Christian Martyrs. Deeply 
engraved in the memory of man, their lives live after them. 


_ Great events of the present day record the sacrifices of 
many men and women who have consecrated their lives 
to the moral and spiritual structure of the world, through 
the development and extension of the Christian faith. 


Contributing to the greatness of their memory, and that 
their sacrifices may not have been in vain, many public 
spirited men and women, in fulfilling their debt of devo- 
tion, have been instrumental in placing in their churches 
a set of Deagan Tower Chimes, whose golden voices will 
live throughout the years to come, a fitting and enduring 
tribute of melody and sweet remembrance. 


Ways and means by which the installation of Deagan 
Tower Chimes may be effected will be furnished interested, 
responsible inquirers upon request. 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
U Played From 
5 Electric Keyboard 


Vat 
: a Ms 
(| Hint 


Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


